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Art. L—THE CONVERSION OF ST. PAUL. 


Or the myriad trees that fill the forests few are tall o 
straight enough to be chosen to hold up the wires through 
which flashes the subtle fire that carries with it the thoughts 
of men. So, among the millions of men, there are but a few 
elect souls so lofty and so true that they can pass forward 
from generation to generation the flaming torch of truth or 
the mighty currents of spiritual energy. Tallest of these, 
and straightest, stands the apostle to the Gentiles. It would 
be difficult to name another who has so powerfully influenced 
the thinking of the modern world. Perhaps not even Plato 
has been so potent. But Plato is a vanishing force, while 
the ideas of Paul, like the person of his Master, grow in their 
grasp upon the minds of men. Just as every age, spiritu- 
ally earnest and ethically alive, sounds the watchword “Back 
to Jesus!” so has every awakening of reflective Christian 
thought been a fresh return to the ideas of Paul. Augus- 
tine, Aquinas, and Luther alike base their systems in his 
teaching. Our own critical age, if happily less disposed to 
system-building, has more closely realized his life and 
thought as the historic method is slowly recovering for us the 
real Paul, unobscured by the dogmatic reflection which has 
perhaps as much darkened as developed his ideas. 

Our chief difficulty in understanding the Pauline theol- 
ogy is that only with great care can we keep Paul’s ideas from 
being confused with our Paulinism, whether it be that of the 
dogmatic systems or that of the popular theology. Most of 
us interpret so private and personal a fact as our own Chris- 
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tian experience by his doctrines of grace, which have entered 
the current evangelical teaching not as in a free solution, the 
elements of which might be easily precipitated, but as in a 
chemical compound difficult of analysis. Only by the most 
rigid use of critical methods and the most careful application 
of the grammatico-historical exegesis can we reduce to a min- 
imum this error of a personal and dogmatic equation and se- 
cure even an approximately scientific result. It might, 
indeed, be a task of no great difficulty to account for nearly 
every element in the external form of the Pauline theology. 
His facile mind had not been uninfluenced by the all-pervad- 
ing atmosphere of Greek culture which was powerfully per- 
meating Jewish thought, especially by way of Alexandria. 
He was probably well acquainted with the Wisdom litera- 
ture, so much superior in its ethical enthusiasm to the later 
Jewish legalism. But, above all, he was “a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews.” The current synagogue theology in its severest 
form, that of strict and extreme Pharisaism, had entered into 
the fiber of his mental and moral being. While he has a 
Greek passion for ultimate principles and logical coherence, 
the style of his thinking and reasoning everywhere reveals 
the rabbinist. He was saturated with the Old Testament and 


the rabbinical interpretations of it. He seems to have easily 
accepted the main body of extra-canonical Jewish tradition, 
not excluding the legends of the Haggadah. <A superficial 
study might imagine that it had thus accounted for Paul, 
when it had traced his philosophic framework to Plato, his 
anthropology and transcendental ethics to the Book of Wis- 


dom, and his dogmatic beliefs to the synagogue theology. 
These things certainly do persist in the Pauline teaching, 
and determine its form. But that is all. Its content is some- 
thing entirely new and original. All these constituents of 
his teaching are but dead materials which are vitalized and 
organized by a new principle that is at once truth and life. 
The Pauline theology is the outgrowth of the Pauline expe- 
rience. The teaching of the great apostle is not so much 
objective doctrine as an assertion of the facts of his religious 
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consciousness. It is not in the logic of Paul, however power- 
tul, nor in his learning, however extensive, that we are to 
look for the vitality and originality of his theology, but in 
the psychological element. His gospel was given to him “by 
the revelation of Jesus Christ’”—a revelation which was per- 
sonal and inward in its character. His theology is far less an 
organized system of thought than it is an immediate appeal to 
reality. The conversion of Paul will furnish us the key to 
the theology of Paul. 

The chief obstacles in the way of a satisfactory picture of 
the conversion of St. Paul le partially in the extreme meager- 
ness and uncertainty of the external facts, but chiefly in the 
necessary condition that history, when it enters the world of 
psychic phenomena, soon finds an impassable limit. The 
realm of religious feeling is not in itself a subject of strictly 
scientific inquiry. It is not, therefore, surprising that, in the 
three narrations of the external circumstances connected with 
the conversion related in the Acts of the Apostles, we find 
considerable differences in their statements. The variants in 
the accounts, while by no means sufficient to cast doubt on the 
central fact itself, and certainly not of a kind to suggest a 
mythopeeie process behind the narrations, are something 
more than “mere subordinate adjuncts,” as they have been 
called. They do make it difficult to determine what was 
actually seen and heard. The general historical character 
of the Acts of the Apostles is not in question. The histo- 
ricity of the book and its authorship as a whole by the writer 
of the third gospel must be maintained! Yet, conceding the 
general proposition that Luke worked mainly from original 
sources and is generally credible, account must be taken of 
his artistic temperament. No writer of the New Testament 
is so possessed of subjective literary motives, not always easy 
of comprehension, but always easy of recognition. In this 
respect he shares with Thucydides the modernity of a Froude 
or a Macaulay. 


The confusion of the narrative comes most probably 


wholly from the subject matter. The really great moments 
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of history and of life are rarely well reported. They are so 
big with spiritual meanings and the ideal side of the phenom- 
ena so overmasters its material elements that for one supreme 
moment spirit is lord of life and all outward things are plastic 
to the touch of the divine revealing. 


Lo, if some pen should write upon your rafter 
“Mene” and “Mene” in the folds of flame, 

Think you could any memories thereafter 
Wholly retrace the couplet as it came? 


Lo, if some strange intelligible thunder 
Sang to the earth the secret of a star, 

Scarce could ye catch, for terror or for wonder, 
Shreds of the story that was pealed so far. 


Scarcely I catch the words of His revealing; 
Hardly I hear him, dimly understand; 

Only the Power that is within me pealing 
Lives on my lips and beckons to my hand. 


On the subjective side we are less in doubt. Never did a soul 
so disclose its innermost to the gaze of his fellows. His ex- 
perience as a Pharisee under the discipline of the law, and as 
a Christian in conscious union with the risen Lord, are pic- 
tured with the utmost vividness and reality. His writings are 
jess doctrinal treatises than dramatic monologues, full of 
autobiographic materials and alive with the most subtle psy- 
chological touches. While we may not neglect the external 
historic facts furnished by Luke, it is Paul himself who 
chiefly furnishes the materials for the story of his conversion 
which it is here attempted to reconstruct. 

Saul, a Hebrew of the tribe of Benjamin and bearing the 
name of its greatest hero, born in the brilliant commercial 
and intellectual city of Tarsus in Cilicia, was the descendant 
of more than one generation of strict Pharisees. A Hellen- 
ist by birth, he seems to have been very little affected in a 
direct way by Greek culture, nor even to have acquired that 
more liberal attitude toward the law so common among Hel- 


lenistic Jews. Had either his parentage or character per- 
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mitted such an attitude, it was wholly prevented by his being 
brought to Jerusalem in early youth, and there being edu- 
cated in the rabbinical school of Gamaliel, the grandson and 
successor of the famous Hillel. As to his proficiency as a 
student and servant of the law, he himself asserts that he was 
peerless among those of his age, and that he strictly observed 
its minutest requirements. But from the very beginning 
there was an inchoate Christianity in his Pharisaism. His 
was no conventional conscience, the slave of tradition and 
religious environment. His obedience to law was the fruit 
of a hunger for righteousness worthy of the beatitude spoken 
by Jesus. There was not the slightest touch of frivolity in 
his nature. His moral processes were not vitiated by insin- 
cerity and unreality. His soul was not seared by sensuality, 
nor the fountain of his feelings frozen by formalism. Very 
varly in his spiritual history he had by himself discovered a 
part of the secret of Jesus, the spirituality of the law and the 
consequent inwardness of both sin and righteousness. Among 
the ten great words of Sinai he had found one, “Thou shalt 
not covet,” which laid its measuring line not upon the out- 
ward act, but upon the inward state. As a child he had lived 
a free and joyous life, unvexed by sin and unslain by the con- 
demning sword of law. This paradisaic state could not and 
did not survive the coming of the law. With the first dawn- 
ing of the divine command and the awakening of the moral 
consciousness came the experience of sin and its sentence of 
death. Every fresh realization of the depth and breadth of 
God’s requirement in the law only brought into sharper defi- 
nition the slumbering desires of his animal and earthly na- 
ture. The perfect law of God thus issues in failure, a defect 
which indeed comes from the human side, but a defect which 
is incurable. He who had hopes of the Messianic life through 
a righteousness based upon obedience to the law finds that 
righteousness is an unattainable aim through the frustrating 
power of a world of sin and death in his own nature. The 
law is “weak through the flesh.” We can see, from our 
point of view, that if the law failed in Paul’s case, it had 
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failed altogether. But to him the failure was not of the law; 
he could not, would not, consent that it be less spiritual, holy, 
just, and good. It is Paul who has failed, because of inward 
sin. Afterward he came to see that the law is God’s instru- 
ment of condemnation, and that it exhausts itself in that 
function; it is only the dark background for the glorious 
portrayal of the grace of the Gospel. At present he is bit- 
terly conscious of the inward struggle between that moral 
reason that approves the law, and even rejoices in its beauty, 
and the power of sinful desire which makes it impossible to 
realize its loveliness in life. 

The conviction is almost overpowering that had Saul met 
Jesus during his earthly ministry, his spiritual history might 
have been very different. He was in every way like that 
young man that Jesus loved, except that we cannot conceive 
of Saul shrinking from any sacrifice that led to righteousness 
and life. He could not have failed to recognize in the Master 
an enthusiasm for righteousness greater even than his own, 
while Jesus could have taught him that the spirituality of the 
law, so far from being a despair, is a hope, and that new mo- 
tive only is needed, that motive which is love to the point of 


sacrifice, and that it is the slavery of an external code, multi- 


plying itself constantly in ever-increasing outward require- 


ment, which is burden to the heart and paralysis to the will. 
It is all but certain that Saul never met Jesus. The events 
of the human life of our Lord and the teachings of his earthly 
ministry form no part of the interpretation of the Gospel 
peculiar to Paul. And so he lived on, conscious of inward 
strife and fruitlessly striving to conform to an impossible 
ideal. He is well aware that his fellow-religionists are as far 
as himself, nay, even farther, from realizing true righteous- 
ness. His heart wearily echoes the teaching of the Book of 
Wisdom, that “the corruptible body presseth down the soul.” 
Besides the inner struggle, so logical a mind as that of Saul 
could not fail to see the barrier raised by the law to the con- 
summation of that Jewish universalism which had flamed out 
se splendidly in the midst of the disillusionment of the exilic 
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and postexilie periods. With Pharisaic zeal for proselytism, 
with an intellectual curiosity which could not fail to be pro- 
foundly interested in the fate of the Gentile world, and with 
that passion for universals which could allow neither thought 
nor history to rest in an unresolved dualism, he was as one 
predestined to a mission to the heathen world. 

Such were the mental antecedents and such the temper of 
soul with which Saul came into collision with the new sect 
soon to be known by the name of “Christian.” It does not 
seem likely that he either heard or was greatly influenced by 
the Jewish Christianity of James and the Jerusalem Church. 
If he did he probably saw the logical implications of their 
teachings more clearly than they did themselves. He could 
not fail to see that the doctrine of a crucified and risen Mes- 
siah involved more than the creation of a new Jewish sect, 
with a more zealous devotion to the law than that of the Phar- 
isees themselves. The conception of a crucified Messiah 
who has suffered rejection at the hands of the chosen nation 
would involve from Paul’s standpoint, as we shall see, the 
absolute nullification of the law. Some glimpse of this 
seems to have come to the minds of certain Hellenists 
who had accepted the new faith. In language, possibly 
cautiously veiled, they had intimated the passing of the tem- 
ple and the changing of customs. One of these, Stephen, 
stands as the exponent of a freer interpretation of the philos- 
ophy of Jewish history than the apostolic school could have 
yet reached. The disputation raged fiercely in the Hellen- 
istic synagogues in Jerusalem, with one of which, the 
Cilician, Saul was probably connected. He must have felt 
the force of Stephen’s main contention for the varying char- 
acter of the divine dispensations and the constant obstinacy 
of the nation with regard to each new disclosure of the divine 
will. There must have been a peculiar sting in the words 
which reflected dimly the bitter experience of his own soul, 
“Who have received the law by the disposition of angels, 
and have not kept it.” In the narrative of the trial and exe- 
cution of Stephen there are subjective touches which betray 
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Saul as authority. Some one in the council chamber saw a 
strange solar splendor on the face of the accused heretic, and 
heard his dying claim of a theophany and a vision of the as- 
eended Lord. Who could it have been but that Saul who 
was recognized as foremost in the prosecution by the act of 
the witnesses in laying their garments at his feet, and who 
was “consenting to his death”—a phrase whose subjective 
character reveals him as its only authority? 

The grounds upon which Saul became a persecutor of the 
new faith have been muck discussed, and as generally mis- 
understood. If he had such an experience of the strength 
of sin and of his moral inability to secure righteousness by the 
law, why should he have persecuted those who insisted that 
they had found righteousness by another way, namely, faith? 
The Jerusalem Church had not broken with the Mosaic 
code; they were still devout Jews, even to the point of being 
“zealots for the law.” If the point of contention between 
the Jewish hierarchy and the new society had been simply 
the validity of a new kind of righteousness in excess of devout 
legal observance, the persecuting attitude of such a man as 
Saul must remain inexplicable. We must find grounds more 
relative. The first persecution had as its reason and motive 
the abhorrence of the Jewish mind for the idea of a suffering 
and crucified Messiah who had suffered rejection at the hands 
of the chosen nation. The identification of the suffering Serv- 
ant of Jehovah, delineated in the great prophecies of the 
restoration, with the Messiah, the conquering hero-King of 
later Jewish thought, is a Christian and not a Jewish interpre- 
tation. Jesus had spoken words which pointed to such an 
interpretation, and we find it already placed in the mouth of 
Philip the evangelist, one of the almoners chosen at the same 
time with Stephen. To the Judaism of the first century such 
an identification could be nothing less than an abomination. 
A Messiah who dies rejected by the chosen nation, whose very 
manner of death involved legal defilement, is a stumbling- 
block, an offense. The law itself has pronounced the kherem, 
the anathema, against such: “Cursed is everyone that hang- 
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eth on a tree.” Jesus is accursed, yea, and they, too, are ac- 





cursed who by baptism into his name have identified them- 





selves with him and his pollution. From the standpoint of 






strict Pharisaism the followers of Jesus, however zealous they 





may seem for the law, are lawbreakers of the vilest kind. They 





have broken the strictest taboo of Judaism. Their adherence 





to Jesus violates the law of holiness by which the nation is 





consecrated to Jehovah. It is a spreading plague-spot of 





uncleanness, widening in Jerusalem, and the contagion is 






spreading to distant cities. That the whole nation be not 





defiled the infection must be heroically stamped out. Per- 






secution is but the cleansing of Israel, and is the clear duty of 






every true priest and teacher of the law. 





Doubtless Saul was the more fierce as a persecutor for his 





intense dissatisfaction with himself. Heresy-hunters are of 





two classes—the first, a sort of juiceless, dry, and wooden 





men who are incapable of sympathy with truth in any vital 





form; and the second, those whom a secret doubt has made to 





feel the power of new truth only too strongly, and who shrink 





from it with a wild fear born of their own sense of insecurity. 










Who lights the fagot? 
Not the full faith, no, but the secret doubt. 










In the heroic death of Stephen, in the brave endurance of 


believers and their confident witness for Jesus, and in the con- 





fessed purity of their lives there was something that so fasci- 
nated Saul that he could not let it alone. It was hard lines 






fer such a man. Persecution was alien to his nature, and, 





although he goes forward in his career with all good con- 





science, he afterward realized that a course which had not 





been prompted by malice involved in the end malignant feel- 





ings most worthy of blame. 





It is quite possible that other confessors besides Stephen 





helped to deepen the impression left upon his soul by the de- 
fense and death of the protomartyr. His victims did not 
look. talk. nor act like liars. Some, indeed, did recant and 






were compelled to utter the blasphemy, “Jesus is accursed!” 
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The more closely he comes in contact with the new sect, and 
the more familiar he becomes with its ideas, the more defti- 
uitely do the logical consequences of the faith develop in his 
mind. He could not fail to see the bearing of their assertion 
that the crucified One is risen from the dead. If that asser- 
tion be true, that fact alone annuls the law. The law has 
pronounced its own doom in the curse which has exhausted 
its futile force upon his frail earthly nature. What if the 
Messiah be a being superior to the law, who has come to put 
an end to its exactions and give a real righteousness which 
shall have power to subdue the rebellious flesh? What if 
the law had slain a sinless One, slain indeed only his fleshly 
nature, but whose holiness of spirit has raised him above the 
world of dead things into a realm of deathless life? These 
Christians, so virtuous in life and so heroic in suffering, that 
martyr with the angel light in his face who claims to see the 
living Jesus standing in God’s sight, would be, then, a new 
order of men who, having identified themselves by their faith 
and baptism with the Sufferer whom the law had cursed, now 
share his risen life of triumph over law and deliverance from 
sin. Had he dared to allow the new grouping of thoughts 
any acceptance by his will or any voice in words, he might 
have cried, “O, that I, too, could look upon my body as dead, 
yea, crucified—it deserves no less a penalty for its sinfulness 
—and that only the better self of the Spirit might live in 
me!” It cannot, of course, be claimed that Saul already had 
any such inward questionings as these; certainly they had not 
come out into clear consciousness. But he is able to see theo- 
retically the outcome of the idea of a Messiah accursed of the 
law, slain by it, and yet living through his indefectible holi- 
ness. Something he was surely struggling against. He was 
like an unruly ox that wounds itself by its very acts of vio- 
lence, “kicking against the goad” held in some master hand. 
These words which rung through his brain and heart at the 
supreme crisis of the conflict can only refer to some inward 
opposition, some rent in his inward being. There is no hint 
that any external obstacles or difficulties had been placed in 
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the path of his persecuting rage. It is easy enough for the 
zeal and energy to hale to prison this viper’s brood of sectaries 
who defile the holiest places with their polluted presence, but 
it is not so easy to conquer the spiritual forces which have 
made his soul a battle ground. 

It is not necessary to suppose that the mental states here in- 
dicated were a matter of distinct consciousness. There is an 
unsolved mystery in our psychic life which is still the despair 
of science. Intellectual processes go on in the secret places 
of the soul, unnoted by the conscious self, until at last they 
bring forth into the open day of knowledge the finished prod- 
ucts of their toil. It is like that mystery of birth, noted only 
by the all-seeing eye, where in the darkness the brooding 
spirit fashions in continuance the embryonic shapes which it 
shall one day give to the light of the sun to be the glory of the 
world. In that subliminal self, more sensitive to suggestion 
and more open to all subtle influences than is our conscious 
life, is the laboratory where by the creative spirit are wrought 
the works of genius and the visions of inspiration. A new 
man was being born in Saul, although he knew it not. The 
materials of the creation were at hand in his experience of 
sin, his rabbinical training, and the subtle suggestions of the 
new faith. It only needs some breath of life to vivify these 
dead elements. That came somehow on the Damascus road. 
The restless zealot, with a fury of persecuting zeal, heated in 
the furnace of his own unquiet mind, cannot be satisfied until 
he has pursued the hateful heresy of the accursed One wher- 
ever its malaria of pollution has been wafted. He is the mis- 
sionary of persecution, as afterward of evangelism. 

There can be no better opportunity for the development of 
reflection than a long and tedious journey. Especially 
would it be so with a man like Saul. He has little interest in 
nature. There is no special charm for him in the outward 
shows of cloud, or mountain, or plain. A child of the great 
cities, he has never felt the beauties of form or color. In all 
his writings there are no images drawn from natural objects. 


In the single possible exception, the illustration from graft- 
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ing, he even commits an error of observation, for wild shoots 
are not grafted into cultivated stocks in any horticulture 
known to man. He sees only the human interest in life. The 
games, the commerce, the buildings, the mechanic arts, the 
armies, the policies of States, and, above all, the great drama 
of the inner life—of reason, passion, conscience, and will— 
these made for him the poetry of the world. Not yonder 
Hermon with his crown of snow and robing of storm-cloud; 
not the murmuring music or the shining ripples of the golden 
rivers; not the ancient city, Damascus, itself, rising in white 
splendor out of embowering gardens heavy with rose perfume 


against a sky of darkest sapphire—none of these made any 


sharp image upon his soul. He sees, not with the bodily eye, 


but with the inner vision of the mind, abstractions of thought 
which to his strange mixture of oriental and Hellenic think- 
ing take real and embodied states. Did the face of Stephen 
ever leave him? Or did he ever cease to ask himself: “What 
did the heretic see? He said he saw; he looked as if he saw 
something or somebody; he said he saw Jesus alive in God’s 
presence, and I saw only his face, his face.” And so, perpet- 
ually, the idea of the risen Jesus comes to strangely offset his 
repugnance to the notion of a erucitied Messiah, and to sug- 
gest its tremendous consequences as regards the economy of 
the law. The element of sovereignty which he always as- 
serted in his conversion excludes the supposition that Saul 
had clearly developed the full circle of ideas here outlined; 
but the psychological character of the Pauline theology 
and its certain genesis in the facts of his conversion, taken 
in connection with the information we possess of his pre- 
Christian beliefs, require us to suppose a larger subjective 
preparation for faith than perhaps he himself could readily 
recognize. He did not begin to be a logician with his conver- 
sion; that event in his case, as in ours, had a history both in 
his head and his heart before the overwhelming revelation 
came which transformed his confused reasonings and wild 
emotions into assured conviction and unassailable experience 
The most dangerous rationalism is that which fails to see the 
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work of the Spirit as much in the common processes of the in- 
tellect and the passions as in the blaze of open heavens and 
the flashes of sudden insight. 

The external circumstances of the conversion of Saul are 
confused and uncertain, but their confusion is only such as 
must attend all observation of outward things at those su- 
preme moments when man has dealings with the unseen. It 
was connected with striking and mysterious objective phe- 
nomena, but we have no materials at hand to certainly deter- 
mine their character. His traveling companions experienced 
these as well as Saul, but in the blinding splendor they saw 
no face, and in the deafening sound they heard no message. 
So far as these rude temple guards are concerned, the re- 
sources of meteorology are quite sufficient to explain all that 
they saw or heard. Thus far one might assent wholly to the 
brilliant naturalistic construction of the narrative as wrought 
out by Renan; but it fails utterly to account for the other and 
most important half of the facts, the experience of Saul, an 
experience which was more than of sights and of sounds, and 
which became at once a creative force in his life. The pres- 
ence of the living Lord is attested, not simply by what was 
seen and heard, but by what the risen One wrought that day 
in the moral and spiritual nature of Saul of Tarsus. Paul 
saw the Lord. This is his repeated protestation, and the 
whole narrative is meaningless unless it be admitted. It is of 
little consequence to criticise the account or to analyze its ele- 
ments. Paul was undoubtedly endowed with a highly ex- 
citable temperament; he had frequent visions in which by his 
own confession he was not able to fully separate inward from 
outward states; he was subject to ecstatic raptures in which he 
spoke in tongues; he seems for the most of his life to have 
been of infirm health—all these and more may be freely 
admitted, but they are only the temporal and physical con- 
ditions which may have determined the form, but did not 
affect the reality, of an event which he could henceforth no 
more doubt than he could question the fact of his own per- 


sonal existence. 
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Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest 
Cannot confound nor doubt him, nor deny; 
Yea, with one voice, O world, though thou deniest, 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I. 


Rather the earth shall doubt when her retrieving 
Pours in the rain and rushes from the sod, 

Rather than he, for whom the great conceiving 
Stirs in his soul to quicken into God. 


Aye, though thou then should’st strike him from his glory, 
Blind and tormented, maddened and alone, 

Even on the cross would he maintain his story, 
Yes, and in hell would whisper, “I have known!” 


Paul calls his experience “the heavenly vision.” He saw 
a spiritual presence, glorious in appearance, which he recog- 
nized as the risen One, and who revealed himself to sight and 
hearing in visible form and audible speech. Yet what he in- 
sists upon continually is not the sensible factor of his vision, 
but its spiritual import. “It pleased God . . . to reveal his 
Son in me. God... . hath shined in our hearts, to give the 
hight of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” There is no need to shrink from crediting 
fully the objective facts of this vision. Nothing is more 
common than for these high moments of spiritual illumina- 
tion to take form and substance for the senses. The records 
of Methodism, and indeed every branch of the Christian 
Church, are full of these psycho-religious phenomena. To 
the trne mystic there are moments when spiritual things be- 
come physically tangible: 

Faith lends its realizing light; 
The clouds disperse, the shadows fly; 


The Invisible appears in sight, 
And God is seen by mortal eye. 


It was high noon on the Damascus road, and in the sky 
there burned the tameless brilliance of a semitropie sun; but 
for Paul there has dawned the glory of the Sun behind the 
sun, seen not in the visible heavens but in those more real 


heavens which open toward the spiritual realm. Stephen, 
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too, had seen heaven opened in a ceiled room, the council 
chamber at Jerusalem, where the sky was certainly invisible 
to ordinary vision. Did he, as a prosaic commentator ex- 
plains, “look out of the window?’ There are other heavens 
than science knows of or earthly vision can behold. Things 


that eye sees not and ear hears not the Spirit of God reveals. 


There are flashes struck from midnight, 
There are fire-flames noondays kindle, 

Whereby piled-up honors perish, 
Whereby swollen ambitions dwindle. 


Such was the blinding blaze of sudden glory which smote 
both the soul and body of Saul. The vision leaves its marks 
both in his physical and spiritual life. It is no more abstrac- 
tion of thought, however amazing and inspiring, but concrete 
experience, incorporated in his very being. The bodily 
weakness which he carries to the grave—the source of per- 
sonal suffering and making him the object of self-pitying 
contempt—is but the fellowship of the sufferings of the Lord, 
the mark of his own death to the law by crucifixion with 
Christ. But with it is the consciousness of a new life in the 
Spirit. The power of the resurrection has quelled the inward 
strife. He has received by gift a righteousness not his own. 
Well may he count as offal his hereditary and legal claims. 
To Paul all was of sovereign grace. To him there was no 
completed intellectual development leading up to a normal 
surrender to Christ. That process, so far as it existed at all, 
is suddenly ended by the direct divine revelation. <A_ bolt 
from the blue has slain him. His vision of the Lord was 
that had by one torn from the darkness of the womb before 
the completion of spiritual gestation and suddenly brought 
into the light of day. He is led a helpless but willing cap- 
tive in the triumph of the Christ. The veil of law has sud- 
denly been removed, and he sees the true Shekinah. Before 
his unveiled vision is the Lord, the Spirit, and into that glory 
his own nature passes. 

Blinded by the vision, and not yet able to fully realize the 
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sweetness and fullness of that grace which had visited 
even him who harried the Church of God, he who had left 
Jerusalem a furious persecutor enters Damascus a humble 
penitent, to leave it a fervent apostle. In the hostelry of 
Judas, on that street which is still called “Straight,” the word 
“brother” from a disciple of Jesus assures him of his absolu- 
tion and turns the vision of glory into the vision of peace. 
He glories now in what but a week ago he counted as infamy, 


and willingly becomes an outward sharer in the shame of 
Jesus by mystical union with the Lord in Christian baptism. 


The ceremony was strangely significant to Paul by its exact 
accordance with the revelation that has come to him. He 
counts himself as dead with Jesus; let the old nature crucified 
be buried beneath the baptismal flood. It is a new man who 
rises, still wearing in his dimmed eyes the wonder of a dream. 

In Paul’s conversion is the genesis of the Pauline Gospel. 
It is not the story of the earthly ministry of Jesus, but the 
revelation of his risen life and power. ‘This revelation is a 
personal consciousness of Christ as dead and now alive. He 
will know nothing but Christ and him crucified. It is this 
spiritual Christ who has been revealed to him, the divine, 
eternal, heavenly Man, after the pattern of whose nature 
God is re-creating all things. His death being the end of the 
economy of law, the Gentiles are brought nigh. Thus Paul’s 
conversion as a Christian, his system as a theologian, and his 
vocation as an apostle are all implicit in his vision of the risen 


Lord. 
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Art. IL.—THE PROLEGOMENA OF CRITICISM—IL. 





WE are in sight again of an important principle, encoun- 
tered during our first inquiry into the nature of type forces 
and type quality. The primal mode of the mind seems more 
and more clearly to be feeling, and the process of purely in- 
tellectual cognition to be but evolved products of imagina- 
tion. We may now add that prose appears to be nothing but 
poetry abbreviated and degraded to fact aspects and relations. 
It is by no means incumbent upon us here to attempt seri- 
ously a demonstration of this principle, belonging as it does 
to wsthetics and not to the department of literature. But it 
will be helpful to the discussion we have in hand to survey 
somewhat of the evidence. 

The child at birth is devoid of all intellectual knowledge, 
and amounts to nothing but a homogeneous and helpless 
bundle of nerves, pitched to an intense and exquisite suscep- 
tivity. Little by little the child’s experiences translate them- 
selves out of vagueness into definite and identifiable sensa- 
tions, which in due time begin to associate themselves with 
distinct objects or acts as causes. Similarly, the vague and 
vast outside world is reduced from confusion and mystery to 
orderly and detailed acquaintance with individual phenomena 
and things. Thus it is that the first activity of the soul, so 
far as we can know, is feeling, and the initial mode of the 
mind is imagination. The normally organized child brain is 
filled with experiences of the sublime and of beauty, or their 
opposites, all the day long. The coming over of clouds in 
the outer sky, or five minutes’ absence from his nurse or 
mother, will cover his inner world with gloom from horizon 
to horizon. Every dark corner or closet even of his nursery 
is potential to him of untold demons and dangers. There is 
nothing neutral or prosaic in his environment. Whatever is 
not awesome, or does not promise urgent experiences of de- 
light, is repellant and unsufferable. His education consists 
for the most part in taming and wearying the imperious type 
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forces within. Thus is knowledge with him, in the main, a 
residuum after active experiences of feeling. 

Consciousness, science tells us, keeps always in advance of 
organic evolution. The idea of movement, of locomotion, 
was first before hands and feet and wings. These were each 
a product of feeling, of desire to walk, to grasp or handle, and 
to fly. But the processes of God have never made greater 
speed in the eons of the past than they are registering to-day. 
The aspirations that we feel within to mount above the sordid 
and the earthly and the sensual will, in the same course of 
evolution, enable and insure correspondent spiritualization 
of our race. Similarly, the thirst for knowledge, which is 
always antecedent to learning and scholarship and science, is 
slowly but palpably enlarging the intelligence of mankind. 
Thus the God-given ideal precedes the real; the aimed at 
tends to become the grasped. The type forces within are in 
some way breathed upon by the divine afflatus, and arouse us 
tirelessly and helplessly to act. 

The method of nature is everywhere from feeling to know- 
ing, from poetry to prose. Our minds are impressed with 
great spiritual lessons before detailed intellectual knowledge 
can evolve itself. Such is the message of the mountains, as 
of the Alps and the Spanish peaks of Colorado, when we first 
approach. We can later separate the blue mass of domes and 
ridges into individual details, and subtract from the sum of 
influence whatever we may learn of specific altitudes and 
names. The beauty of a forest possesses without thought or 
recognition of the hemlock or chestnut or poplar trees that 
may probably compose it. The first effect of seeing a land- 
scape is an experience of delight, in which there is no mental 
reference to the particular parcels of land that make it up or 
to the farmers who are severally proprietors over each. We 
are at pains to ignore and eschew such knowledge, though 
after we have settled in the locality that sort of information 
becomes definitively and of necessity our own. There are 
further examples yet more striking. The instant effect of 


woman’s presence and beauty is admiration, and so absolute 
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and uncalculating is her influence that all civilized society is 
ruled by it. The world at large is but poorly advised as to 
the reasons. Woman herself does not in general understand 
her secret, but takes it all superbly for granted; while few of 
the brother sex ever reach the philosophy of the case, but 
obey blindly the inner type forces that compel her suprem- 
acy. The man who does despite to woman’s dignity and 
name is at once an outlaw. Unreasoningly and almost un- 
wittingly the best law-abiding community will pursue him 
and punish him to the death. There is surely here but little 
knowing after and in consequence of feeling. Sex phenom- 
ena of like sort appear through many of the lower orders, as 
Darwin has shown, though with the beauty and the obliga- 
tions of it shifted generally to the male. The ulterior design 
of inspiring feelings of repugnance or terror by first impres- 
sions is seen at large in the reptilians, as also in many rapa- 
cious birds and beasts of prey, which are believed to paralyze 
their victims or at least to render them in some measure inca- 
pable of feeling the agony of the death they fear. 

The chief and last suggestions come to us from the highest 
generalizations of science. We are told that from the mani- 
festation of cosmic energy called “‘ether’”—which is a spir- 
itual manifestation, and perhaps the original and ultimate 
essence of Deity—the First Cause changes himself into the 
modes of force that are styled “chemic elements,” and by 
another mode or habit of his activity known by us as “chem- 
ism” holds molecules together so as to form substance, and 
by another mode that has been named gravity holds masses of 
so-called matter in fixed relations and makes suns and worlds 
and mountains and seas and meadows possible. If this is 
true, then there is an emotional basis of all things; then do we 
live and move and have our being in a fundamental sentiment 
of the soul of God. As a mother keeps herself in subjection 
to her household, hushing it to stillness while her baby sleeps; 
as a father denies himself recreation and comforts, carrying 
various and grievous burdens, with his heart all the day long 
upon his family—so the great All-Father postures himself 
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and tempers his mode and refrains his goings that his crea- 
tures may live and prosper upon this earth, this lap of Nature 
in which he holds them. Just an instant of inattention, the 
merest twinkling of neglect, the veriest shadow of impatience, 
and this little orb of ours would fly back to homogeneous and 
pristine vapor, and all the work of the ages be annulled. As 
we divine in our earliest home-life the type senses in the 
father’s soul—which indeed are his soul as far as we can 
know it—long before we come to know him as a thinker or 
as a citizen and a man, so we do spiritually and transcenden- 
tally discern in our environment the type forces of truth and 
of the beautiful which make up the character of God, and 
out of which this fabric of the universe, or, as it may be, of 
the universes, has been born. 

The like is true of the great monuments of human handi- 
work; feeling precedes knowing, and begets it. So it is with 
the lessons of the pyramids and of the great cathedrals, of the 
seven wonders of the world in classic times. So is it also with 
the Sistine Madonna and other masterpieces of its kind. We 
study them after, and in consequence of, the inspiration 
which at first possesses us. We construe Homer and Aéschy- 
lus and Vergil, if not from like influence upon ourselves, then 
from like influence upon our pedagogical guides and mentors. 
Every great book and work of art is conceived of inspiration 
larger and more potent than any mere intellectual knowing. 
We have of record something about the fervor out of which 
the “Divine Comedy” was forged; we have been told con- 
cerning the passion in which the “Creation” and the “Mes- 
siah” were wrought. Each great character in Shakespeare 
—as Hermione, Imogen, Hamlet—must have been the fruit 
of a noble sentiment, such as we know produced “Luria” and 
“Paracelsus,” and “Sordello.” Inspiration must be felt be- 
fore any work of art can be achieved, and must be imparted 
before any work of art can be comprehended. In other 
words, it is the type forces, not the “categories,” that stir first 
in the maker and are stirred first in the reader or beholder. 

It will be helpful to remember here that poetry is demon- 
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strably the original literary form, and that prose is an evolu- 
tion from this. But our main proposition is something short 
of the thesis we are now considering. It is simply this: In 
art as well as in poetry spiritual discerning merges intel- 
lectual knowledge; the thing to be felt is made to do duty for 
that which is to be known. In good art there is nothing left 
to be told outside the picture ; in good poetry there is no ob- 
security. In bad art there is more of fact left out than by the 
onlooker can be supplied; in ineffectual poetry there is some- 
times need of a prosaic gloss. Typically, every work of art, 
every «esthetic composition, is adapted to arousing in the ob- 
server or reader a strong sentiment, which sentiment shall be 
potential of, and inspire unto, all involved intellectual know- 
ing. The manner of this in the coarser sort of pictures is 
palpable enough. Not long ago a remarkable cartoon ap- 
peared on the front page of a popular and enterprising morn- 
ing paper. It exhibited a certain statesman of great 
prominence, with physical features much exaggerated, his 
face all agrin with pride, pointing to a portrait of himself 
hanging on the wall as an example of the self-made man. It 
was edifying to watch the effect of the cartoon upon the pa- 
trons of the paper. At first everybody laughed; then with 
great interest they began to study the less evident ultimate 
meaning of the picture. After a few seconds this also was 
discerned, and the reader laughed again and set out in search 
of some one, and without the slightest reference to his poli- 
tics, with whom to share the knowledge and the fun. 

When we look at a face of well-marked individuality we are 
impressed with the presence of certain important type quali- 
ties. These have been so urgent in the inner life of the man 


as to set themselves in the muscular equilibrium of his fea- 
tures. We know he is a man of decision by the tense and 


drawn expression about the corners of his mouth, or we rec- 
ognize that he is kindly by the openness of the upper features 
and the difficulty with which he looks stern or frowns. We 
get thus a systematic experience of the kindliness or of the 
decision before we can realize at all under what circumstances 
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these qualities have been or will be best exhibited. More- 
over, since these type forces are elements of his personality 
the effects or marks they have produced will be elements in 
any proper representation of his face. If that representation 
be a portrait of the usual sort, the painter will emphasize 
these elements, either by keeping other type qualities more or 
less apparent out of the picture or by relatively enlarging and 
emphasizing the importance of the former as against the 
latter. If the object be to enforce some effect of the one or 
the other of these qualities, after the cartoon fashion, the 
product will be sensational and will greatly merge and subor- 
dinate the knowing in the feeling. But in any case the feel- 
ing is first and paramount, and is left to do much duty for the 
knowing. A portrait in oils differs from a photograph of the 
same face in that the type forces of worth and beauty found 
in it are strengthened and made salient, in order to appeal to 
like type forces in the mind of the beholder. They are set 
forth interpretatively as far as, without spoiling the face as a 
fact, is possible. The photograph presents the meanings of 
the face in the literal or prose way, since there is in it no se- 
lection or idealization by a discerning and responsive mind. 
The portrait will exalt the spiritual traits discovered in the 
truth or the beauty way, according as they are of the sublime 
or of the beauty sort. The same is true of interpretative 
writing; the vitalizing element of truth or beauty is brought 
to view, while the fact is almost ignored. It is this partiality 
of the writer to the spiritual import of his theme, evinced in 
an effort to idealize it and transfigure it with ornate or lofty 
diction, that makes in literature the second element just iden- 
tified as our first paper closed. 

Of course, there seems at first some incongruity in calling 
the interpretative presentations a literary element. But 
there is nothing wrong in treating that which distinguishes 
painting from photography as an element in art. Photogra- 
phy is in a certain sense a constituent in art, and is often used 
fundamentally or provisionally as a substitute for interpreta- 
tive treatment. Photography is the prose of art. It presents 
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things seen as facts, without appeal to the aspects of beauty or 
truth that they evince. So does prose in literature. In 
both the thing to be known is set forth without recognition 
of the truth or beauty in it upon the feelings. Let now the 
photographed object be painted, or the incident declared in 
the prosaic way be told poetically, and all is different. Yet 
nothing has been done or has been possible to do save to re- 
store the vital spiritual meaning which the unsympathetic 
or preoccupied author has dropped from view. ‘This primal 
spiritual meaning, which the writer or artist while ignoring 
really takes for granted, is not an element at all, since it is the 
insistent and ultimate residuum in nature and cannot wholly 
be excluded from either the author’s or the reader’s conscious- 
ness. The only increment which appears in the interpreta- 
tive treatment, and not in the prosaic, is the personal vein or 
mood through which the ultimate meaning has expressed 
itself. It is not the personality of the artist or writer, but 
the resultant of this and the inspiration of his theme. That 
is what was illustrated, a few minutes back, by the reference 
to one of McCutcheon’s best cartoons. The ultimate mean- 
ing in the given incident has aroused strong feeling in its in- 
terpreter. This personal emotion he attempts to impart to us, 
keeping somewhat back for the moment the influence which 
has caused it and subordinating our knowing to his feeling. 
When we are once aroused he will identify to us this influ- 
ence and attempt to make it as cogent with us as with himself. 
The difference between the interpretative way of presenting 
the meaning and a literal, fact presentation constitutes the 
second element in literary art. 

So prose, like photography, is a later evolution. The fi 
literature, as the first art, was highly emotional. What 
man’s first need of speech when language began? 
not feeling, rather than thought or mere knowing? ‘The 
liest attempts of children to draw their friends and pets 
so exaggerated and sensational as to seem often beyond 

P 


ical and intellectual recognition. The first essays of sava 


to give shape to their divinities, as the rain-god of the Pueblo 
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Indians, are weird and grotesque exceedingly. It is not at 
all strange that we revert to sensational and outlandish 
means and forms by which to convey political or other truths. 
So it is that dialect writing, as in The Biglow Papers and 
The Nasby Letters, has had no little influence in shaping and 
intensifying public sentiment. The London Punch has been 
declared the most potent arm of the British press. In cam- 
paign times the cartoon is a most dreaded and incalculable 
means of forcing home, in feeling put for knowing, the real 
issues of the hour. In the long and bitter struggle between 
a prominent railway corporation and its striking engineers, 
ten years ago, the chief towns along the route were plastered 
with big posters representing great piles of wrecked rolling- 
stock and broken merchandise, and bearing the legend, “Pre- 
pare to meet thy God.” This use of the second element, if 
there had been at bottom any real concern for the public 
safety or any other sentiment than a frantic desire to injure 
the corporation by any and every means possible, would have 
changed the issue of the struggle. No hundred-page pam- 
phlet setting forth the blunders and incapacity of the substi- 
tuted nonunion employees, had there been really casualties 
at all, could have done a tenth part of the mischief. 

The impulse to thrust ultimate meanings upon the world 
by way of compulsory interpretative forms is by no means 
confined to politicians and demagogues and “yellow journal- 
ism.” We shall find conservative men yielding to it even in 
the most staid and unshifting concerns. Original minds 
with a message or a mission have often worked by methods 
that belong generically with the illustrations just considered, 
and equally with them leave the thing to be felt to do duty 
for that to be known. Horace Greeley’s old gray hat and 
evercoat stood in the public eye for the New York Tribune 
with its principles and policy, and got the paper more sub- 
seribers than all its advertising. Diogenes’s lantern and 


patched tub were the fundamental secrets of that philoso- 


pher’s success, since they compelled an initial experience of 
the type forces in the man, out of which his eccentricities had 
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grown. Similarly, indeed, it is but the same tub and lantern 





that keep this man in the world’s memory to-day. The won- 





derful career of the Christ was carried on throughout upon 





the basis of marvels and tender ministerings, in which all his 






nature and mission lay open to the world. It was these that ~ 





illustrated and enforced his teachings in advance: it is these 





that are correcting the Christian theologies of the day. All 





false Christs and antichrists before and since have severally 





attempted, not dissimilarly, to possess the hearts, the imag- 





inations of the people first, and to induce systematic doctrine 





after. Mormons, spiritualists, faith-healers, and not a few Py 





other latter-day reformers pretend to miracles, and base their , 





claims to recognition and following solely upon the mighty 





works they do. Count Tolstoi has impressed the thought of 





the time more deeply by his peasant’s dress and fare, and by ‘ 





his shoemaking, than by the theory he preaches. Here is 





manifestly a principle that asserts itself in larger matters, and 






governs yet in small. It lies at the bottom of corporal pun- vu 
ishment. It is paramount in the earliest teaching of children, ry 





through alphabet blocks and kindergarten gifts and Mother 





Goose rhymes. It is the controlling principle in oratory, by t 





which a speaker making his audience feel the effect of prin- 





ciples not yet logically comprehended may capture the suf- : 
as lately happened—by a single in- a4 








frages of half a nation 
terpretative sentence. Finally, as partly seen, it is the law 
of that emotional side of literature that we call poetry. 







When the type forces in the mind have complete control, Ny 
the mode of consciousness is feeling, and any attempt to give a 





expression to that state of consciousness will tend to produce 
the same feeling in the audience or the reader. When : 
Charles A. Dana, as Assistant Secretary of War, telegraphed 

the capture of Missionary Ridge to Stanton, his words were, 
“Glory to God! The day is decisively ours. Missionary 
Ridge has just been carried by the magnificent charge of Vi 
Themas’s troops, and the rebels routed.” Here is trans- lel 
mitted first an ejaculation, generically indicative of the 
strongest possible emotion; then follows the general, then the 
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detailed, knowledge lying at the bottom of the feeling. Mr. 
Dana was not a man given to ungovernable outbursts of emo- 
tion, but the extraordinary brilliancy of the victory made him 
for the moment a child again. Mr. Stanton, in turn, was not 
much given to demonstrations of poetic feeling, but we can- 
not be sure that his excitement, on receipt of the message, 
was much inferior. We think it nothing strange that emo- 
tional and high-strung schoolgirls, that we watch tripping out 
to meet the postman, should open their letters and ery, “Hur- 
rah!” “Beautiful!” though upon ridiculously small occasion. 
They are only girls, we say, and have not learned to keep 
their emotions in abeyance. But the oldest and wisest of us 
never outgrow the same instincts and modes of action; and 
this not only in moments of extreme excitement, but likewise 
in certain other states of mind which we are accustomed to 
consider wholly normal. The inner process that Mr. Dana’s 
telegram illustrates and the exclamation of the schoolgirl 
on opening a letter of unexpected good news are the same in 
kind as that by which the artist brings to us the pleasure of 
a masterpiece. The official to whom Mr. Dana telegraphs 
and the companion to whom the schoolgirl cries “Hurrah!” 
must, of course, be further and definitely apprised of what 
the message of joy really is. This may be done, generically, 
either in the prose way or in the interpretative way. Thus 
far both Mr. Stanton and the companion of the schoolgirl 
have been communicated with by way of art. For “art,” says 
Lilly, “is the external manifestation of the idea, the revela- 
tion of the invisible reality through the senses.” Art, let us 
say more technically, is the process by which the excitation 
of the type forces in one mind is of purpose imparted to the 
type forces in another mind. Any means by which the emo- 
tion felt by one man is caused of purpose immediately and 
effectually to be felt by another man will be art in its degree. 
After the first outbursts of feeling Mr. Dana’s telegram drops 
to prose. The schoolgirl’s explanation of her outcry will be 
declared, we may be sure, in an emotional and crudely inter- 


pretative vein. Now if Mr. Dana were able to transmit 


ee 
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immediately to Secretary Stanton, in place of his prosaic in- 
formation, a picture of Thomas’s troops charging into the 
rifle pits on Missionary Ridge, and Mr. Stanton were thus 
enabled to identify the troops as Thomas’s and the mountain 
as Missionary Ridge, then the entire communication between 
Dana and his chief would have been an art procedure of the 
first or “cause”’ kind, as explained in our preceding paper. If, 
again, it had been possible for Mr. Dana to exhibit to Secre- 
tary Stanton, as a justification and interpretation of his ex- 
citement, a painting of himself just as he was and as he acted 
when he first knew of the charge, field glass in hand, shout- 
ing, swinging his hat, and pointing to the Ridge smoking in 
the distance above him, the communication would have been 
equally as before an art procedure, and the enthusiasm of the 
undersecretary have been saved from a descent to prose. 

[t is interesting to note that Tolstoi’s theory of art, so far as 
quoted in the translations of his recent paper, agrees strik- 
ingly with the generalizings we have just been forced to 
make. It is flattering to find that nothing but a recognition 
of the controlling inner forces is wanting to bring that great 
thinker’s system into essential agreement with the one here 
outlined. The type forces within demand gratification or 
excitation, and when proper occasions bring this they must 
repeat and enlarge the experience by reinaugurating it in an- 
other mind. It is itself a type necessity, when new truth or 
new delight has come to us, that the consequent exaltation 
complete itself by an alliance with a kindred experience in a 
kindred soul. That procedure will be carried through, if 
possible, transcendentally, in spiritual elements and terms. 
If the process is interrupted, and finishes with literal or pro- 
saic means, all will descend together to the unspiritual plane 
of fact. Art ceases to be art if it must translate its inspira- 
tion into terms of purely intellectual knowledge. Art is 
not anxious to withhold any of the realizing knowledge that 
prose might tell. It would fain enlarge the spiritual enjoy- 
ment and prolong the moment of emotion, and hence exalts 


into lingering—and sometimes hindering—emotional details 
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the literal facts at bottom. In other words, art keeps our ex- 
periences generic, above time and space relations, delaying 
our recognition of the specific as long as may be. 

The man that makes a painting, a statue, begins with a 
sentiment, a vision of beauty, and ends with rendering that 
vision, that sentiment, objective and material to the world. 
We remember seeing, as a schoolboy, the famous statue of 
Ruth. We recognized nothing of who it was, or what it 
meant, but we admired and enjoyed the piece generically 
very much. After somewhat of study, through hint of the 
mood and the pose, of the habitat and of the half-filled sheaf 
of gleanings, we widened our imaginative experience of the 
piece so as to include identification of the person and the in- 
cident that had inspired the artist to use his art. If it had 
been necessary for the chiseler to tell us, as Dana was forced 
to tell Mr. Stanton, what circumstance had inspired him, the 
statue would have been no true representative of art. A 
symphony pleases our sense of harmony for years sometimes, 
through many and various renderings, before the thought, 
the idea, of the composition possesses us. Should some offi- 
cious babbler essay to tell us, in a literal prose exposition, 
what the message meant, the message would be degraded and 
seem unworthy. If we are to be helped, the aid must come 
by way of the music, the meaning must be saved and exalted 
for us that it may be spiritually discerned. In the outside 
world of beauty but few of mankind ever reach the lesson of 
the clouds, the grass, the many-colored landscape, the trees, 
the sky. Ruskin in his Modern Painters holds out his hand 
and points with his finger in mercy to the dull and stumbling, 
often from the side and in the vein of a prose mentor. The 
higher meanings of Shakespeare and Tennyson and like lit- 
erary masters, instead of being revealed, as is possible, by the 
light kindled within the learner’s mind, must needs even yet 
be glossed and paraphrased for him from without and by the 
same prosaic and heavy-handed meddler. 

Shall we turn again to literature, that we may contemplate 
more fully the evidence that enforced the generalizings with 
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which our first paper closed? But a word of illustration is 
needed to bring poetry and all other interpretative master- 





pieces under the principles considered a little ago in connec- 





tion with Mr. Dana’s dispatch and the schoolgirl’s outery. 





PF 


If, in the recent days of war reports the writer had heard a 





man rushing along the street and crying, “Glory to God! 





Victory! Victory!” he would have caught the excitement 





and shared the exultation of triumph as fully as is possible 





to his nature. But, by the insistence of the type forces with- 
in, he would be forced instantly to ask, “What?” “Where?” 


“How?’ If the man in response produces an “Extra” of 







+ 


some newspaper, and thus induces the writer to give himself 





to the facts of the battle, set forth in authorized and com- 





plete detail, the transaction will have descended from art or 





any possibilities of art to prose. but if he finds placed before 





him such an interpretative and sympathetic picture of the ' 





fight as Milton or Hawthorne might paint with words, he 





would not be forced to descend to the plane of fact and be his 





own interpreter; the transaction would continue as it began 





at its highest emotional and artistic level, and what he should * 





read would remain a thing of power even to coming genera- 





tions. Art not only keeps its own counsel, but it takes its ws 





time. Hence it oftenest happens that we read ephemeral ti 





fact reports of battles on the instant, but see the interpreta- 
| | 





tive pictures and read the literary descriptions long after. 





But when we do read the descriptions of Carlyle or Motley, 





and see the battle pieces of Gettysburg or Waterloo, we begin 





with a quantum of sentiment wholly the same in kind as 





moved the making of the description or the picture. It is 





the etherealizing inspiration of the theme that keeps the mind 
of the author or artist to the high interpretative level. It is 
the effect of both his inspiration and his interpretative treat- 


lane of spir 







ment together that holds the reader to the same p 





itual meaning, whence he is as unwilling as his author to de 
scend bathetically to prose. 5 
What, then, is the second of the literary elements? The 


] ifty inter- - 








answer is, Whatever of difference exists between 
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pretative diction and the same meaning told in the literal or 
pre saic way. There can be no absolute or exclusive elements 
in art, since objective manifestations are inert unless spiritu- 
ally discerned. Nothing can be called an art element that 
does not occasion specific experiences of spiritual quality un- 
produced by other means. Conversely, every ultimate thing 
that does produce such experiences generically is an element. 
That which is found in the painted portrait of a face that is 


not found in a photograph of the same, namely, interpretative 


handling, feeling put for knowing, is generically an ele- 
ment. Nothing will better serve as a first example than 


what we find at the opening of “Paradise Lost.” Expressed 
baldly, with no least yielding to the interpretative impulse, 
Milton’s first nine lines and a half would amount to nothing 
more than this: ““Concerning man’s fall, its cause, and its 
consequences, up to the redemption wrought by Christ, I 
propose to write.” Here are three subpoints to be touched 
upon in the interpretative vein: the fall, salvation, and the 
declaration of a purpose. The first of these is enlarged by 
the author, in the truth presentation, thus: 
Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe, 
With loss of Eden. 
The reference to redemption, which is the second subpoint, 
is couched interpretatively thus: 
Till one greater Man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
Then finally, instead of saying, “I now intend to write or 
treat this theme,” Milton borrows the old classie idea of in- 
spiration through a specific genius or deity, identifying the 
influence he means by its work in the seership of Moses; and 
this influence he invokes to indite his strains: 


Sing, heavenly muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That shepherd who first taught the chosen seed 
In the beginning how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos. 
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To a Buddhist or Brahmanic reader,no matter how well versed 
in English speech, unless he chance to be expert in the higher 
truths and principles of Christian theology, this opening pas- 
sage would be unintelligible. Even our native college youth 
and maidens, themselves well-languaged and well instructed 
in the lore of the catechism, often tind the diction of this 
poem intolerable, and sometimes conclude, after a trial or 
two, that they have not the brains to read it. The reason is 
not merely that they lack a certain spiritual or philosophic 
maturity—for the literal meanings of “Paradise Lost,” as all 
else of Milton’s poetry, are throughout simple, but they have 
not yet learned to kindle at the first note of loft, feeling. 
Unawakened minds must always, perhaps, regard that master 
work as a mass of trite and exploded notions told in tedious 
circumlocution. On the other hand, there are always book- 
worms and other lovers of literature for its own sake who pre- 
fer neat and finical paraphrasing to straightforward diction. 
There is possi| ly, also, another group of readers with tastes 
so etherealized as to insist that literal and commonplace 
things come to view, not as upon the solid plane of fact where 
they belong, but by mirage, solely in the upper air of the spir- 
itual. Neither of these is the class of true readers for whom 
Milton and Shakespeare and Sophocles and Dante and Ten- 
nyson and the other masters of true interpretation write, and 
who are capable of fully understanding them. 

We cannot account for the style and language of the “Par- 
adise Lost” as merely periphrastic for the sake of elegance, or 
as ingeniously varied to avoid triteness, but only as inspired 
by a generic sentiment of the sublime. This feeling, in- 
duced in advance by the transcendental proportions of the 
theme, by the vast conceptions that from the first had gath- 
ered about the plan, enforced the author to lay aside his lit- 
eral or matter-of-fact vocabulary and manner and admit only 
such expressions as would befit the loftiness of his purpose. 
It may be noted that “Paradise Regained” lacks the noble 
indirectness of the earlier epic. Thus, at the opening of the 


second paragraph, wishing to ask rhetorically the reason for 
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Eve’s and Adam’s disloyalty, Milton goes to considerable 
interpretative length in expressing it: 
Say first what cause 

Moved our grand parents, in that happy state, 

Favored of Heaven so highly, to fall off 

From their Creator, and transgress his will 

For one restraint, lords of the world besides. 

Who first seduced them to that foul revolt? 


Any such circumlocution would be intolerable in prose; yet 
a more curt or condensed mode of utterance under these cir- 
cumstances would fail of the controlling sentiment in the 
author’s mind. Poetry, whether metrical or not, is in reality 
a sort of interpreted prose, and amounts to retelling in spirit- 
ual terms something already known or assumed to have been 
already told in the fact way. In primitive and rudimentary 
literature there is often a double statement, one prosaic or 
literal and one interpretative. We see examples of this most 
frequently in the Hebrew Psalms: 

When Israel went forth out of Egypt. (Literal.) 


The house of Jacob from a people of strange language. (Interpre- 


tative.) 
Judah became his sanctuary, 


Israel his deminion. 
O come, let us sing unto the Lord. (Literal.) 
Let us make a joyful noise to the Rock of our Salvation. (Interpre- 
tative.) 


It will thus be found that the supposed parallelisms of the 
Hebrew Scriptures are not strictly parallel, or intended to be 
merely repetitions of single notions, but are attempts to ex- 
press undeveloped residues of inner spiritual meaning. 

The literature of mature civilizations and authorship is 


generally too intense to permit a literal statement and an in- 
terpretative repetition of the same idea; a single presentation 
is made to do duty for both clauses. In such case it is natu- 
rally the fitter that survives; the principle, which is greater 
than the fact, is put for principle and fact together. This 
presentation will, of course, be of the second or third kind. 
We illustrate by the opening paragraph of “The Holy Grail:” 
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From noiseful arms, and acts of prowess done 
In tournament or tilt, Sir Percivale, 
Whom Arthur and his knighthood called the Pure, 
Had passed into the silent life of prayer, 
Praise, fast, and alms; and leaving for the cowl 
The helmet in an abbey far away 
From Camelot, there, and not long after, died. 


It is interesting to note how completely the literal or “prose” 
meanings are evaded, or expressed by implication only. The 
first part of the passage is essentially equivalent, with the lit- 


eral and interpretative meanings unmerged, to this: 


From wars, or noiseful arms, and from tournaments or tilts, and 
acts of real prowess done therein, Sir Percivale, whom Arthur 
and his knights believed to have achieved the ideal of purity to 
which they were sworn, and whom hence they called “the Pure,” 
had entered an abbey, and thus passed into the silent life of prayer, 
praise, fasting, and alms-soliciting. 


The last line of the paragraph, as will have been noted, is not 
interpretative, but ends the whole, though strongly, in the 
prosaic way. Camelot, it must be remembered, is not to be 
taken as geographic merely, but associational of great towers 
and marvelous riches and beauty. The sentence, if com- 
pleted as begun, might have closed somewhat as thus: 
’ and leaving for the cowl 
The helmet in an abbey far away 
From Camelot, the flower of Arthur’s towns, 


Built high and strong and wonderful with magic, 
There yielded, not much afterward, his life 


There is palpably at bottom in this opening paragraph a 
similar sentiment of the sublime to that which inspires the 
lines quoted some minutes back from the beginning of “Para 
dise Lost.” The sympathetic and responsive reader adjusts 
his mind immediately to the same imaginative pitch. The 
passage involves but little difficulty, even to the tyro, in car- 


rving the fundamental sense; though one hears, at times, of 
high-school, and even of college, learners not quite equal to it. 
We seem in the main, so far as poetry is concerned, to have 
gained a stage bi yond marginal notes and glosses. We are at 
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once reminded of Poe’s strictures on the prose introduction 
to Longfellow’s “Skeleton in Armor,” and of the good they 
wrought. If a reader cannot get the sense of a poem, we no 
longer suffix a moral, to mend his stumbling. Interpretative 
prose is not yet above lending, upon occasion, gratuitous and 
inartistic aid. Do Hawthorne, speaking of the unpractical 
philosophers gathered in near proximity to the Old Manse, 
alludes thus to the man who was their chief attraction: 

These hobgoblins of flesh and blood were attracted thither by 
the widespreading influence of a great original thinker, who had 
his earthly abode at the opposite extremity of our village. His 
mind acted upon other minds of a certain constitution with won- 
derful magnetism, and drew many men upon long pilgrimages to 
speak with him face to face. Young visionaries—to whom just so 


much of insight had been imparted as to make life all a labyrinth 
around them—came to seek the clew that should guide them out of 
their self-involved bewilderment. Gray-headed theorists—whose sys- 


tems, at first air, had finally imprisoned them in an iron framework 
—-traveled painfully to his door, not to ask deliverance, but to in- 
vite the free spirit into their own thraldom. 


All this is suffici ntly potential of the person meant, so that 
even he who should read might run and not fail from the ge- 
neric experiences of the man’s soul quality to identify the 
man himself. But Hawthorne seems constrained to add, for 
prosaic clearness, a much more definite reference, as this next 
sentence proves: “People that had lighted on a new thought, 
or a thought that they had fancied new, came to Emerson, as 
the finder of a glittering gem hastens to a lapidary, to ascer- 
tain its quality and value.” 

It is of the essence of interpretative writing, as has been 


sufficiently expounded, that if we begin with a generic experi 


ence of spiritual quality, we shall soon find ourselves identi- 
fving the individual thing or person exhibiting such quality. 


Hawthorne believed in the second element, nevertheless, and 


,* } 
| 
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also left his reader to make out his knowing by way of feel- 


ing in the poet’s way, as other examples from the same quota- 


tion show. A f¢ W pages back from his reference to Emerson. 


in a paragraph discoursing of the restful influences of a so- 


journ at the Old Manse upon his guests, is this passage: 
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Others could give them pleasure and amusement or instruction 
—these could be picked up anywhere; but it was for me to give 
them rest, rest in a life of trouble. What better could be done for 
those weary and world-worn spirits—for him whose career of per- 
petual action was impeded and harassed by the rarest of his powers 
and the richest of his acquirements | Hillard], for another who had 
thrown his urdent heart from earliest youth into the strife of pol- 
itics, and now, perchance, began to suspect that one lifetime is too 
brief for the accomplishment of any lofty aim [Pierce], for her on 
whose feminine nature had been imposed the heavy gift of intel- 
lectual power, such as a strong man might have staggered under, 
and with it the necessity to act upon the world [Margaret Fuller]? 


It is evident that the author had determined not to present 
these persons except interpretatively, and expected his read 
ers—all for whom he cared—to divine them severally 
through experiences of the high quality which had made 
them what they were. 

Manifestly the type forces of the soul, when they have 
molded the speech of a race until equal to their needs, will 
shape the evolution, alway s, of an interpretative diction. The 
Vedas are cast nobly in interpretative strains. The Hebrew 
Psalms and prophecies are similarly conceived and couched. 
It was lately seen that “Paradise Lost” is such at opening; 
and the method and style of the opening are the method and 
style of the whole poem. So it is the manner of the two great 
epics upon which this work was patterned the “liad” and 
the Aeneid 


** 
, 


especially the latter: 


Arms and the man I sing, who first from the shores of the Troad 
Came into Italy, exiled by fate, and the coasts of Lavinium— 
He much harassed on lands and the deep by the might of celestials, 
Roused through spite by Juno the jealous in wrath forgetting. 


There is no identifying mention of Aneas here, the purpose 
being to make the reader fee] him with his soul and afterward 
know him with his mind. The supreme experiences of life 
approach us by hidden, transcendental avenues. Our know! 
edge of God, of our mother’s love, of ravishing beauty, of the 
sublime and terrible in nature, does not come to us by way of 
the eye or of the ear, for the blind and deaf have not less ac- 


quaintance with them than ourselves. The type forces 
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within stand as interpreters of the unconditioned world be- 
yond, and testify to us without speech or language, with no 
less aid from the things of sense, of its mysterious and awful 
nearness. In every work of art they make known to us the 
conscious presence of the vague and vast, of the all-pervading, 
universal soul. It is this presence which Vergil appeals to 
here, in his degree. Dante, in his world-famed “Commedia,” 
stirs in us this sense of the infinite more fully: 
Midway upon the journey of our life 


I found myself within a darkling wood 
Since the direct pathway had been missed. 


All the great things of literature are sombered by it;* it 
proves scarce possible for anysave the most reckless and trivial 
to write without reflecting some influence from it. Perhaps 
the genius most under its spell within this century has been 
Carlyle. What Titanic moods and passions has it bred in 
him! The second element produces a generic exaltation 
through making this pervading presence felt. Dealing with 
the small and paltry in the world of facts, it makes the peaks 
of God overhead show through. The unit with this element 
is the whole idea, not terms or clauses contributory to the 
thought. The opening of “Paradise Lost,” of Homer, of 
Vergil, and of Dante contains no single figure in lesser units, 
but is never figurative except as allegory. Allegory is the 
first fruits of the second element in literature. 


* We must recognize the black-letter characters, evolved from the Gothic gloom of 
the Middle Ages, as an attempt to force the readers of that time “to discern” even 
the alphabet elements spiritually rather than intellectually. 
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Arr. IIL—RICHARD BENTLEY. 


Ir to confer lasting benefit upon mankind be the true title 
to greatness, then surely the name of Richard Bentley should 
hold no mean place in the list of the world’s great men. lt 
was he who first placed classical scholarship upon a really sci 
entific basis; it was he who first planned to constitute a text 
of the New Testament based directly upon the oldest and 
best manuscripts, and thus became the founder of New Testa 
ment criticism; his clear and powerful style gives him a place 
among the leading prose writers of the eighteenth century; 
and for more than forty vears he was one of the most prom- 
inent figures in a great English university. By the sheer 
force of his commanding personality he stamped himself in- 
de libly upon the life and thought of his age. 

Richard Bentley was born on January 27, 1662, in the vil 
lage of Oulton, in the West Riding of Yorkshire. Those 
who love to note the influence of environment upon character 
will not fail to observe that he had not a little of the strong 
good sense and canny shrewdness that are commonly sup- 
posed to characterize the Yorkshireman. His family were 
yeomen, and were originally well-to-do; but his grandfather 
had served in the royalist army, and part of the family prop- 
erty had therefore been confiscated. Bentley’s father, whose 
name was Thomas, still owned a small estate at Woodlesford, 
not far from Oulton. The mother of Bentley was the daugh- 
ter of a mason or builder of Oulton, and seems to have been a 
woman of unusual gifts. She gave the young Richard his 
first instruction in Latin grammar. After attending a day 
school for a time Bentley was sent to Wakefield Grammar 
School. The lot of a public-school boy in those days was by 
no means an enviable one. The tasks were hard, and the 
punishments excessively severe. Of Bentlev’s school days 
we know but little; but it is certain that he retained a vivid 
recollection of them, and long afterward when talking to his 
grandson he blamed his teachers for punishing him because 
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“the dunces [said he} could not discover that I was ponder 
ing it in my mind and fixing it more firmly in my memory 
than if I had been bawling it out amongst the rest of my 
schoolfellows.”’ W hen only fourteen years ot ag Bentley 
passed from the grammar school to St. John’s College at 
( ambridge. Le ad his own Way to make, for his father had 
died and the sm: estate had been left to an older son. He 
was admitted as bsi ar, a poor student of the very lowest 
class, who receive: is board and lodging free in return for 
certain menial labor. Doubtless his haughty spirit chafed 
under the burden; but so far as we know he made no com 
plaint. Ther reason to believe that he was a diligent 
student, and was even then laying the broad and deep founda- 
tions of that c« erudition which was afterward to aston 
ish his conten aries. The only memorial of his under- 
graduate life that has come down to us is an English poem 
upon the Gunpowder Plot. It abounds in classical allusions, 
and is more vig s than elegant. 


In 1680, at the age of eighteen, Bentley took his B.A. de 


gree. His na stood sixth among the honor men of the first 
class; but in re ity he was third, for three of the men above 


him had been in rted in the list merely as a compliment to 
their rank. at ad been elected to a scholarship, but never 
received a fellows] ip. Nevertheless his college did him 
honor by appointing him, when he was only twenty, head 
master of Spaulding School in Lincolnshire. It may well be 
questioned, however, whether he was suited to this post. His 
temper was too harsh and his disposition too arbitrary to make 


1 7 
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him a success ead master. But fortunately he was soon 
called away to a position for which he was far better adapted. 
Dr. Stillingfleet, then Dean of St. Paul’s, formerly fellow of 
St. John’s College, invited Bentley to become tutor to his see 
ond son. Here, indeed, was a magnificent opportunity. Dr. 
Stillingfleet was himself a profound scholar, and, what was of 
inestimable value for Bentley, possessed one of the finest 


private libraries in all England. We can well imagine with 


what eagerness the ambitious young man availed himself of 
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the treasures of that splendid collection. Moreover, he 
worked in no desultory fashion, but made himself indexes 
and lists of the authers whom he found cited by ancient writ- 


ers. Our own Holmes has said: 


Though index-learning turn no student pale, 


It holds the eel of science by the tail. 


But when one has to make his own inde xes, as Bentley did. 
the labor may well turn the student very pale indeed. What 


pains Bentley took we may judge from his own words: 


I wrote, before I was twenty-four years of age, a sort of Herapla, 
a thick volume in quarto, in the first column of which I inserted 
every word of the Hebrew Bible alphabetically; and in five other 
columns, all the various interpretations of those words in the 
Chaldee, Syriac, Vulgate, Latin, Septuagint, and Aquila, Symmachus, 
and Theodotion, that occur in the whole Bible. 


And this was only one of the many fields in which he labored. 
Truly, there is no roval road to learning. 

For six long, happy, peaceful years Bentley remained in 
the home of Bishop Stillingfleet. Not only was his learning 
broadening and deepening, and his powerful mind attaining 
the full measure of its strength, but in his patron’s house he 
was mingling in some of the very best literary society of the 
day. Bentley was no mere recluse or solitary student, and he 
acquired a knowledge of the world which was destined to 
serve him well in later times. There is an anecdote of him, 
however, which shows that his character was beginning to 
displav some of its harsher features. One day at dinner, 
after Bentley had left the table, one of the guests, who had 
been sitting next to him, said to the bishop, “My lord, that 
chaplain of yours is certainly a very extraordinary man.” 
“Yes,” answered Stillingfleet, “had he but the gift of humil- 
ity, he would be the most extraordinary man in Europe.” 
Immediately after the Revolution Stillingfleet was made 
Bishop of Worcester. His second son was sent to Wadham 
College, Oxford, and Bentley accompanied the young man 
thither. Bentley himself took an ad eundem degree of M.A. 
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from Wadham, and his name was placed on the college rolls. 
He thus obtained access to the Bodleian Library, with its 
priceless treasures. Never, perhaps, were they opened to 
one more capable of wisely using them. At this time Bentley, 
conscious of his powers and full of the vigor of young man- 


hood, formed vast lit rary projects. He thought of editing 


the fragments of all the Greek poets—a truly Herculean task 


—and of bringing t a huge edition of Hesychius, Suidas, 
and the other Gre: exicographers. But his attention was 
soon drawn away from these schemes by another undertak- 
ing. Some of t Oxford scholars were about to bring out 
an edition of the Chronicle of John of Antioch, surnamed 
\Malelas. This Malelas was a late writer, (cent. 7-10 A. D.), 
and his Chronicle, which is written in Greek, is not of much 


value, but contains a few fragments of better things. Bent- 
ley’s friend, Dr. John Mill, was to supervise the edition. 
Bentley observed to Mill that he would like to see the book 
before it was published; and Mill consented on condition that 
Bentley would make such suggestions as occurred to him. 
Accordingly, Ber tley embodied his observations upon 
Malelas in a Latin letter addressed to Dr. Mill. This letter it 
was which first gave Bentley a reputation among European 
scholars. It is surely one of the most marvelous feats of 
scholarship ever performed by a young man less than thirty 
years of age. Not content with criticising and annotating 
Malelas, Bentley ranges at will over the whole domain of 
classical literature. In this one letter of ninety-eight pages 
over sixty Greek and Latin writers are incidentally explained 
or amended. In the careless exuberance of his learning 
sentley pauses here to emend a scholiast, there to restore the 
text of a dramatic fragment, now to establish a rule of meter, 
and now to correct a point of chronology. And the impres- 
sion of power which the work leaves upon us is heightened 
by the singular Latin style in which it is written—rough, un- 
hewn, sometimes strongly colloquial, but with a sledge- 
hammer force and directness which drive the thought home 


into the mind of the reader. Bentley’s words are “like nails 
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driven in a sure place.” The letter to Mill appeared in 1691. 
In 1690 Bentley had taken orders, and became chaplain to 
Bishop Stillingtieet. It so happened that the scientist and 
philosopher Robert Boyle, who died in 1691, left a bequest 
of fifty pounds a year to be paid to some divine for preaching 
eight sermons in the year against notorious infidels. lhe 
trustees appointed in the will selected be ntley to delive r these 
lectures. He chose as his subject, “A Confutation of Athe- 
ism,’ and as his point of attack the doctrines of Thomas 
Hobbes. Atheism was rife in B« ntley’s day, and this he at- 
tributed to the influence of Hobbes and his disciple S. The 
Hobbists did not recognize the authority of the Hols Serip- 
tures, and Bentley resolved to meet them upon their own 
ground and confute them by arguments based upon the evi- 
dences of design in the material universe. Newton’s Prin- 
cipia had been published only five years before. Bentley 
was a good mathematician; he had been third wrangler at 
Cambridge, in which university then, as now, great impor- 
tance was attached to mathematics. But the Principia was 
by no means easy to understand without a guide. Accord- 
ingly, Bentley wrote to Newton, and the latter replied in four 
letters giving directions for the study of the book. These 
are still extant, and are of extraordinary interest. They are 
a conspicuous proof of the powers of both the great men con- 
cerned. Six of the Boyle Lectures had been printed before 
the correspondence took place; yet Newton approves of near- 
ly all the arguments which Bentley, alone and unaided, had 
drawn from the Principia. The rapidity with which Bent- 
le y; while engaged in many other labors, comprehended a 
work so abstruse and lying so far outside of his special prov- 
ince is little Jess than marvelous. It shows that he was no 
narrow pedant, but a man of broad intelligence and wide 
sympathies. The Boyle Lectures were published in 1692. 
They were received with great favor, and still oceupy an im- 
portant place in controversial literature. They also did 
much to promote the spread of belief in Newton’s system as 


] 


opposed to that of Descartes. The acquaintance thus formed 
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between Newton and Bentley continued. <A letter written 
by Bentley in 1697 to John Evelyn—author of the Diary— 
mentions the fact that a small group of friends had arranged 
to meet in the ever ing onee or twice a week at Bentley's 
rooms in St. James’s. These friends were Isaac Newton, 
John Locke, Sir Christopher Wren, and John Evelyn. Such 
a company had not been gathered in England since the days 
when Shakespeare and his friends met at the Mermaid. Of 
all their high converse no word is left; but we may be sure 
that of the hours so passed they might well have said: 

We spent them not in toys or lust or wine, 

But search of deep philosophy, 

Wit, eloquence, and poesy, 

Arts that I loved, for they, my friend, were thine. 
In 1692 Bentl om ned a correspondence with Johann Georg 
Grvev ius, profe ssor at Utrecht, one of the greatest scholars of 


the time. Grevius as about to edit an edition of the Greek 
poet Callimachus which his son, who had just died, had left 
unfinished. Bentley undertook to aid in this task by collect- 
ing the fragments of the poet. This he did with conspicuous 
skill and success. He not only gathered the fragments and 
emended their text, but showed how lost works could be in 
part reconstructed from them. In the same vear Bentley 
was made prebendary of Worcester, and in 1694 he was ap- 
pointed keeper of the Royal Libraryand a fellow of the Royal 
Society. In all this the influence of his friend, Bishop Stil- 
lingfleet, assisted him. In 1696 Bentley took up his resi- 
dence at St. James’s. He labored earnestly to secure better 
quarters for the library, and also to secure funds for the Cam- 
bridge University Press, which had fallen into neglect. 

This brings us to the first great crisis of Bentley’s life. 
There had arisen not long before in France a dispute as to the 
comparative merits of ancient and modern writers. This 
controversy was imported into England by Sir William Tem- 
ple. Temple was a statesman and writer of ability, but had 
far too little learning to be a fit judge in a question of this 


kind. However, he espoused the cause of the ancients, and 


in an essay entitled, “On Ancient and Modern Learning,” 
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alleged the fables of “sop and the letters of Phalaris as su- 
perior to any modern works of like character. This natu- 
rally drew the attention ot his readers to the letters of Phala- 
ris, and the scholars of Christ Church College, Oxford, pre- 
pared to bring out a new edition of them. The nominal 
editor was Charles Boyle, a young noble man of considerable 
ability and some learning; but he was assisted by some of the 
older members of the college. In preparing the work he 
wished to use a manuscript which was in the king’s library 


at St. James's. Accordingly, he wrote to his bo« KSt ller, a 


man named Bennet, asking him to have the manuscript col 
lated. Bentley, who had just taken charg’ ot the ul yal 
Library, sent the manuscript to Bennet and allowed amply 
sufficient time for it to be collated: but as he himself was 


about to leave London for some time, he was ob] 


. , 
1" d to de- 


mand its return after five or six days had elapse d, The col 
lator had been negligent and had not finished his task; and 
Bennet, to excuse himself to Boyle, threw the blame upon 
Bentley, alleging that the manuscript had not been lent long 


enough to permit a complete collation. Boyle’s book ap- 


peared in January, 1695, and in the preface he severely re 
flected upon Bentley for this alleged lack of courtesy. Upon 
seeing the book Bentley wrote to Bovl explaining the true 


state of the case and requesting him to s ippress the obnox- 


ious passage ; but Boyle refused to make the change. In 
1697 Bentley’s friend William Wotton was preparing a sec- 
ond edition of his Ri flections on Ancient and Mode rn 
Learning, in which he took a position in favor of the mod- 
erns. Ber tley had once promised Wotton to write some- 
thing about the fables of .Esop and the letters of Phalaris 
The latter now reminded him of this promis - and Bentley 


who was not the man to let an insult pass unavenged, seized 
the opportunity. He inserted in Wotton’s book an essay in 
which he stated the truth about the matter of the manuscript, 
and then reviewed Boyle’s book very severely, showing that 
the letters of Phalaris were forgeries, and handled both Boyle 


and Sir William Temple without gloves. 
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The Christ Church men were naturally highly incensed, 
and resolved to write a reply which should demolish Bentley 
once for all. There was not a first-class scholar among them, 
but there were many able men, full of acuteness, wit, and 
knowledge of the world. Their reply was mainly written 
by Atterbury and Smalridge, though printed under the name 
of Boyle. It is a most amusing and remarkable production, 


keen, witty, and plausible, but superficial to the last degree 


and full of stupendous blunders. At this day it seems lu- 
dicrous that a body of men with scarcely more learning 
among them th iany a bright college senior possesses 
should dare to attack the first scholar of the age; but Bent- 
ley’s powers were not yet fully known. The book was re- 
ceived with great favor, and the town rang with laughter and 
applause. The Christ Church party congratulated them- 


1 1 


selves that they had “settled the pedant. Garth, in his 
caricature of Bentley wrote thus: 

When you return to these [letters] again, you feel by the empti- 
ness and deadness of them that you converse with some dreamy 
pedant with his elbow on his desk, not with an active, ambitious 
tyrant with his hand on his sword, commanding a million of sub- 
jects. 


But the Christ Church party were to be undeceived ere long. 
The lion was but crouching for his spring. Well aware of 
his own vast superiority to his puny antagonists, Bentley was 
in no haste to reply. He might in a very few days have re- 
futed their arguments; but he preferred to wait, and to make 
his answer what Thucydides calls his history—a “‘possession 
for all time” («ria é¢ dei.) “ Indeed,” he says, “I am in 
no pain about the matter, for it is a maxim with me that no 
wan was ever written out of reputation but by himself.” 

The letters of Phalaris, which were the subject of the con- 
troversy, are a collection of Greek epistles which purport to 
have been written by the tyrant Phalaris. This Phalaris, 
according to the legend, ruled in the city of Agrigentum in 
southern Sicily, about the middle of the sixth century B. C. 
He was an able but unscrupulous and ruthless man, and was 
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for a long time successful, but was finally put to death by his 
own subjects, who had revolted against him. His name was 
a synonym for cruelty, and it was related that he burned his 
prisoners alive in a brazen bull. There may have been some 
truth in the story, for we find it already mentioned by Pin- 
dar. The letters attributed to him are one hundred and 
forty-eight in number, and are written in Neo-Attic Greek 
such as begins to appear about the time of Augustus. The . 
time of their composition is unknown, but cannot be earlier 
than the first century A. D., nor later than the fifth. The 
contents are not of great value; the letters are merely rhetor- 
ical exercises of a rather clever sort, the work of some sophist 
or rhetorician. Strange to say, Bentley, the student, judged 
them more accurately than Sir William Temple, the states- 
man and man of the world. Bentley says, most justly: 
So diamonds owe a luster to their foil, 
And to a Bentley ‘tis we owe a Boyle. 

Moreover, the letters contain the most glaring anachronisms. 
They mention towns not founded for centuries after Phalaris 
is supposed to have reigned. Books are quoted which had not 
been writte n in his day. The vi ry language of the epistles is 
not Doric, as it should be, but is false Attic of a kind that did 
not exist until Phalaris had been dead over five hundred 
years. Phalaris complains that the people of Catana had 
robbed him of seve n talents. The sophist clearly had in mind 
the Attie talent (worth about one thousand dollars . but the 


] 


Sicilian talent was so small that th 108s would have bee n less 


than three dollars. Again, the letters are not mentioned by 
any writer before the fifth century of our era. 

These and many other proofs of the spuriousness of the 
composition Bentley duly pointed out. But he was not con- 
tent to do this merely. As each topic arises he, with his 
usual exuberance of learning, makes of it what is practically 
a concise and epoch-making monograph. In this way he 
treated the age of Pythagoras, the beginnings of Greek trag- 


edy. anapestic verse, the coinage of Sicilv, ete. Considering 






that he lacked most of the elaborate apparatus which is now 
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at the command of scholars, the accuracy and thoroughness 

his work are simply marvelous. No such scholarly work 
had ever been se¢ in England up to that time. The Dis- 
sertation on the Epistles of Phalaris really marks an epoch in 
the history ot iearning. It ushers in the critical era of clas- 
sical scholarship. ‘TI tyle in which the work is written is 
often rough, inel , and colloquial, but possesses a direct 
ness and vigor v are simply tremendous. Take a few 
examples. Che K O} Boyle is thus described: “Here are 
your workmen to mend an author; as bungling tinkers do old 
kettles: the re was t one hole in the text before they med- 
dled with it; but thi leave it with two.” Of Phalaris: “He 
vives us some sl metaphors, and a polished period or 
two: but for the matter of it, it is some common and obvious 
thought dress dd ana l le d in the beauish way.” 

The strongest feature of Boyle’s book was the wit and sar- 
casm in which it minded. But even in this field Bentley 


showed himselt 


a match for his rival. To be sure, his 
wit is rather of t lunt English variety which knocks one 
down with a club and stamps on him afterward, while Boyle’s 
is more like a thrust from a keen and polished rapie r. But 
there is a vigorous humor about some of Bentley’s retorts that 


is excellent in its kind. For « xample, Boyle had complained 


that Bentley had been uncivil. Says Bentley: 


By the help of a Greek proverb, I call him a downright ass. After 
I had censured a passage of Mr. Boyle’s translation that had no 
affinity with the original, “This puts me in mind,” said I, “of the 
old Greek proverb, that Leucon carries one thing, and his ass quite 
another,” where the ass is manifestly spoken of the sophist, whom 
I had before represented as an ass under a lion’s skin. And if 
Mr. B. has such a dearness for his Phalaris that he’ll change places 
with him there, how can I help it? I can only protest that I put 
him into Leucon’s place; and if he will needs compliment himself 
out of it, I must leave the two friends to the pleasure of their 
mutual civilities. 


It has often been said that the effect of Bentley’s reply was 
immediate and crushing—that when the Jove of critics had 
hurled his irresistible bolt his adversaries were left writhing 
in the dust. But it was hardly to be expected that such 
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would be tl ase. Truth makes its way but slowly, while 
error hi gue boots. Moreover, Boyle had arrayed 
wit and fashion of tne day. He nee, al 
ness of Bentley’s rejoinder was im 
nt to judge, it was long 
Oo} ized by the world at 
ts was published five year 
that work Swift ridicules 
tton, and describes Boyle’s supposed 
It was at least fifty years betor 
4 It is asant to add 
and Atterbury were in later years on friendly 
terms with the preat critic. 

With LOYD b ins ie second critical period in Be ntley’s 
life. In that year the commissioners appointed by King 
William to hav ‘harge of the royal preferments in the 
Church and the universities nominated Bentley to the vacant 
mastership of Trinity College, Cambridge. This was a very 
important post. Trinity was one of the foremost colleges in 
the university, and had counted among its members men like 
Newton and Isaae Barrow. The university life of those 
days was far more narrow and monastic than at present, and 
the students had much less intercourse with the outside 
world. The authority of the master was very great, and his 
salary and perquisites were very considerable. Bentley en- 
tered upon his office February 1, 1700, at the age of thirty 
eight. He had just married Miss Joanna Bernard, daughte r 
of an English knight of Huntingdonshire. She was a very 
estimable woman, and proved a true and loving helpmate to 
her husband. All seemed propitious for Bentley’s 
eareer. But the future was destined to be one of storm, not of 
calm. The fellows of Trinity were a body of easy 


good-natured men, who enjoved the pleasant t 


. | 
and dwelt in peaceful and harmless idleness. They 


tle scholarly ambition, and seem to have been inclined to con- 
vivial habits. So they lived on from year to vear in their lit- 


tle circle, never dreaming he WwW rude ly they were To be awak- 
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ened from their slumber. But Bentley had no mind to leave 
the college in this state. He had a lofty ideal before him of 
what a great institution of learning should be, and purposed 
to bring Trinity up to that ideal at whatever cost. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he took the wrong method to accomplish 
this end. He was naturally strong-willed and arbitrary, and 
was resolute to be sole ruler of the school. So he worried 
and fretted them by petty exactions and restrictions, by 
harsh language, and, worst of all, by cutting down their in- 
comes and appropriating the money to the uses of the college. 
He called eminent scholars to posts in the institution, rebuilt 
and refitted the chapel, laid out and beautified portions of the 
grounds, and in short furthered the interests of scholarship 
and science to the best of his ability. But in the meantime 
the fellows were becoming restive under his harsh treatment. 
It was nearly eight years before they dared to make head 
against him; but in 1709 things came to such a pass that a 


rupture was inevitable. Bentley had brought forward a 


scheme for redistributing the income of the college, by which 
the income of the fellows would be lessened, while his own 
was somewhat increased. The fellows, under the leadership 
of one of their number named Miller, an able lawyer, made 
head against the plan. There was a violent scene between 
Bentley and the senior fellows, at the end of which the mas- 
ter strode from the room exclaiming, “Tlenceforward, fare- 
well peace to Trinity College.” The words were prophetic; 
peace abandoned those walls for thirty years. 

To go through all the mazes of that long and stubborn con- 
flict would be wearisome and unprofitable; but, in short, after 
many evasions and delays Bentley was finally brought for 
trial before the Bishop of Ely, the visitor of the university. 
Bishop Moore was kindly disposed to Bentley, but the accus- 
ers had a strong case. There can be no doubt that Bentley 
had exceeded his powers. One day the bishop from his place 
as judge spoke in censure of Bentley’s conduct. This was too 
much for even Bentley’s iron will. He fell in a faint. The 
trial lasted six weeks. But just as a judgment was about to 
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be pronounced Bishop Moore died. It was a narrow escape 
for Bentley. A sentence removing him from the mastership 
was found among the bishop’s papers. The next day came 
the death of Queen Anne, and amid the political turmoil 
which ensued the troubles at Trinity College were lost sight 
of for a time. The new Bishop ol Els was reluctant to in- 
terfere unless he could act as general visitor of the college, 
with power to do justice on all alike. Bentley’s enemies then 
brought a petition before the privy council to ascertain who 
was the lawful general visitor. This petition was presented 
by Sergeant Miller. Bentley now induced Miller for a con- 
sideration in money to withdraw the petition. From this 
time for a number of years no direct effort to eject Bentley 
from his mastership was made; but he fought a number of 
suits against individuals, and won most of them. In 1717, 
in spite of strong opposition, Bentley was appointed to the 
regius professorship of divinity; but in 1718 he was deprived 
of all his degrees by the senate of the university. When the 
sentence of deprivation was reported to him he said, “I have 
weathered many a worse storm than this.” 

This deprivation was clearly illegal and unjust, and in 
1724 it was reversed by the court of King’s Bench, and his 
degrees were restored to him. Thus after fifteen years’ war- 
fare he still retained his position, while his power and income 
had actually increased. But the end was not yet. The 
ablest of his enemies, a Dr. Colbatch, revived the struggle. 
After long litigation the House of Lords was finally appealed 
to, and empowered the Bishop of Ely to try Bentley on the 
charges preferred against him. In 1733 the trial began, and 
on April 27, 1734, the bishop gave judgment, pronouncing 
Bentley guilty of dilapidating the college goods and violating 
its statutes; and he was condemned to be deprived of the mas- 
tership. But the indomitable man was not yet beaten. It 
so happened that the statutes provided that a sentence of 
deprivation of the mastership should be carried out through 
the agency of the vice master. The person who was then 


vice master, being unwilling to assume the responsibility, re- 
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signed, and his place was filled by Dr. Walker, a firm friend 
of Bentley. ‘The new vice master flatly refused to carry out 
the sentence, and all legal means to compel him to do so igno- 
miniously failed. Bentley was thus left master of the 
situation, and continued to rule as absolutely as ever. This 


ended the main controversy, though Bentley amused himself 


by suing his enemy olbateh for certain dues, and won the 
suit. Thus hi the last word in the conflict. 

As to the quest of right involved in this “thirty years’ 
war,” there has been much dispute. No doubt Bentley did 
many things ere harsh and in excess of his powers; 
still, his aim seems to have been on the whole a just one. Dr. 
Parr long afterward expressed the opinion that Bentley was 
right and the eollege w rong. Dr. Jebb, his most recent biog- 


rapher, holds ha be ntley was most to blame: but we think 


he is on the w] ole too severe, There is reliable ey ice nce that 


Bentley found the fellows of Trinity a somewhat disorderly 
and riotous body; and though he did many things that cannot 


] 
} 
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be justified, there can be no doubt that a considerable aegree 
of severity on his part was absolutely necessary. There was 
wrong on both sides, but our sympathy must be with the man 
who was trying to realize his ideal of scholarship rather than 
with the gentlemen who aimed to live at ease in Zion, un- 
troubled by thoughts of what a university should be. 

Bentley lived about four years after his victory. He died 
of fever, July 14, 1742, at the age of more than eighty years. 
He was buried in the chapel of Trinity College, where a small 
square stone in the pavement still marks the spot. His pic- 
ture, by Thornhill, hangs on the wall in the hall of the col- 
lege, with those of many other celebrated men, among them 
Bacon, Barrow, and Newton. Bentley’s portrait is a most 
striking one. Professor Jebb says: 

The pose of the head is haughty, almost defiant. The eyes, which 
are large, prominent, and full of bold vivacity, have a light in 
them as if Bentley were looking straight at an impostor whom he 
had detected, but who still amused him: the nose, strong and 
slightly tip-tilted, is molded as if nature had wished to show what 
a nose can do for the combined expression of scorn and sagacity; 
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and the general effect of the countenance, at a first glance, is one 
that suggests power—frank, self-assured, sarcastic, and, | fear we 
must add, insolent. Yet standing a little longer before the picture, 
we become aware of an essential kindness in those eyes of which 
the gaze is so direct and intrepid; we read in the whole face a cer- 
tain keen veracity; and the sense grows, this was a man who could 
hit hard, but who would not strike a foul blow, and whose ruling 
instinct, whether always a sure guide or not, was to pierce through 
falsities to truth. 

Bentley’s physique was powerful and imposing; he was tall 
and strongly built, and his powers of endurance were cxcep- 
tionally great. Indeed, his whole physical make-up corre- 
sponded marvelously to his mental characte ristics. 

We turn now to that which has given Bentley his title to 
enduring fame—his work as a critic. As all know, the text 
of many of the classic authors has come down to us in a very 
corrupt and imperfect state. In most cases the text has been 
copied again and again, until the oldest manuscripts that have 
come down to us are many, many removes from the original. 
Now, it is practically impossible for the most eareful scribe 
to copy a manuscript of any considerable length without mak- 
ing some mistakes. But when we take into account the fact 
that many of the scribes were ignorant men who did not un- 
derstand what they were writing and merely copied mechan- 
ically what lay before them, it is easy to see that mistakes, 
and humerous ones, were inev itable. Add to this the ravages 
of decay, moths, and worms, the fading of the ink, and many 
other causes which have tended to injure the manuscripts, 


and it is plain that the text must have greatly suffered with 
the lapse of time. Indeed, the condition of classical texts 


before the advent of scientific criticism reminds one of a 
dense forest, full of stately trees, but overgrown with all 
manner of unsightly creepers and fungi, and with here and 
there dense and tangled thickets that scarcely admit the light 
of day into their dim recesses. To clear awav this noxious 
and hideous growth and reveal the classics in their true and 
perfect form is the work of the critic. To be great he 
must have a thorough knowledge of the style and diction of 
the authors whom he undertakes to emend or edit; he must 
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have a powerful memory, so that he can remember passages 
from other authors that may throw light on the difficulty; he 
must have a thorough knowledge of manuscripts and of the 
manifold forms of corruption to which they are liable; and 
he must possess a fine literary sense, which will enable him 
not to violate by his corrections the canons of good taste. 
Bentley had all these gifts; but, above all, he had that power 
of deep insight—one might almost call it divination—which 
enabled him to go at once to the root of the difficulty. He 
had also in an almost unparalleled degree the power of com- 
bination, which enabled him to bring together facts drawn 
from widely separated sources and draw from them the un- 
erring inference as to the true reading. 

A great verbal critic is born, not made. A peculiar turn 
of mind, not wholly unlike that which enables some men to 
solve the most difficult eryptograms or the most abstruse 
mathematical problems, is necessary. But this is by no 
means all. Almost every scholar who has done anything in 
the line of text-criticism becomes interested and fascinated by 
it. There is something of the charm about it which attaches 
to the study of difficult and complicated puzzles. Anyone 
who tries and has the necessary practice can make conjectures 
as good as many that have been printed. But to make cer- 
tain conjectures is given to but few. A scholar who can 
make half a dozen is exceptionally fortunate. But Bentley 
made hundreds that are perfectly certain, as well as many 
that are only plausible, and not a few that are certainly 
wrong. It may be said that there are two great classes of 


conjectural critics; the one preferring to take the “high a 


priori road,” and boldly declare from their knowledge of the 


meaning of the passage, the genius of the language, and the 
style of the author that he must have written thus and so, and 
cannot have written otherwise. Among the great masters of 
this stvle of criticism are Bentley and Porson, and in more 
modern times Cobet. The other class are those who by care- 
ful and painstaking comparison of the manuscripts’ readings 


and by collecting numerous parallel passages draw an infer- 
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ence as to the true reading. A good example of this class is 
Professor Jebb. Critics of the first class are apt to be more 


brilliant. but to make numerous mistakes; those of the second 


class must work more slowly, and have far less opportunity 


to display genius, but their work is perhaps more likely to 
abide. Bentl Vv belonged t both ; he is pree min ntl a critic 
of the a prvort school, but he also understood how to ay ply he 
other method with extraordinary success. 

Of the letter to Mill and the Dissertation on the Epi 
of Phalaris we have already spoken. Although dun 
of the last forty years of his life Bentley was engage: 
sant lawsuits, vet he did not relax his schol: rly 
Such was his power of will that he could throw asid 
and anxieties of his position and concentrate the whole power 
of his mind upon his beloved classics. During the last forty 
years of his life he published a collection of the fragments of 
Callimach 4 emendations on Menander and Philemon, his 
celebrated edition of Horace and the seare ly less famous one 
of Terence, his revision of Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” and his 
edition of Manilius—all of them (excepting the Milton) 
epoch-making works. But this is by no means all. Nu- 
merous notes contributed by Bentley were published during 
edition of Manilius—all of them (excepting the Milton) 
more were published from his manuscripts after his death. 
Besides these, he wrote and delivered many sermons, and pub- 
lished many controversial books and pamphlets, some relating 
to the troubles of Trinity College, others dealing with re- 
ligious questions. What might he not have accomplished 
had he been able to devote his nergies solely to the cause of 
classical | arning ? Next to the Dissertation on th Epistle S 
of Phalaris his best-known work is probably his Horace, 
which was published in 1711 He had been working on it 
at intervals ever since 1702, thus carrving out Horace’s own 
rule that a work should not be published until the ninth year 
(nonum prematur in annum). It displays in their fullness 
his extraordinary knowledge of Latin poetry and meter, but 


also shows characteristic weaknesses. Bentley proposes 
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nearly eight hundred changes in the text, of which a consider- 
able number have been approved and adopted by succeeding 
critics; but the great majority of them are not found in our 
modern texts. He argues with great force and clearness, 
but reasons too much from the standpoint of mere literal 
accuracy. Any poet, if the tests of clear syntax, strict logic, 
and formal usage are applied to his works, will show irregu- 
larities and inconsistencies; and these are not to be emended 
or explained away. Bentley trusted too much to his own 
faculty of divination , and stated his conclusions far too posi- 
tively. Still, the book is a monument of learning, and proved 
a great stimulus to Horatian scholarship. There is that 
quality of originality about all that Bentley wrote that 
makes him more instructive when he is wrong than weaker 
critics are even when they are in the right. 

In 1726 Bentley’s Terence appeared. ‘This is one of his 
chief titles to fame. Even in the time.of Cicero the meters 
of Terence occasioned difficulty; and Priscian, who wrote 
about 500 A. D., tells us that in his time many persons denied 


that the Terentian plays were written in verse at all. The 


medieval scholars were baffled by the problem, and Bentley 


was the first who undertook to solve it in a really scientific 
way. In an introductory essay on the Terentian meters he 
gave in less than twenty pages hints which enabled later 
scholars, such as Ritsehl and Fleckersin, to restore almost in 
their entirety the many complicated forms of verse which are 
found in the Plautine and Terentian plays. In this essay he 
proposed the famous anacrustie theory. He divided the 
plays into lines aceording to their respective kinds of verse, 
and, in short, brought order out of the chaos into which the 
text of Terence had fallen. He also made numerous and 
brilliant emendations, showing himself more cautious and 
conservative than he had been in editing Horace. He cor- 
rected the text in about a thousand places, and though he left 
many blemishes, and though not all of his suggestions have 
been generally accepted, his edition marks a prodigious ad- 
vance upon its predecessors. He is “the pioneer of metrical 
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knowledge as applied to the Latin drama.” Less important, 
though a very scholarly performance, is his edition of Manil- 
ius, which appeared in 1739. Manilius lived in the Augus- 
tan age, and wrote an epic on astronomy and astrology. His 
poem is not one of the most familiar classics, but is of suf 
ficient interest to have been commented on in more recent 
times by the great English scholar Robinson Ellis. 

Bentley also turned his attention to Homer. In 1713 he 
published “Remarks” on the Discourse of Free-thinking by 
Anthony Collins. Collins had asserted that Homer designed 
his poem for eternity, to please and to instruct mankind. 


But Bentley says: 


Take my word for it, poor Homer in those circumstances and 
early times, had never such aspiring thoughts. He wrote a sequel 
of songs and rhapsodies, to be sung by himself for small earnings 
and good cheer, at festivals and other days of merriment; the 
“lliad” he made for the men, and the “Odysseis” for the other sex. 
These loose songs were not collected together in the form of an 
epic poem until Pisistratus’s time, above five hundred years after. 


Here we have in a few words the germ of the theory which in 
the hands of F. A. Wolf and Lachmann was destined to lead 
to such important results. But the most important contri- 
bution which Bentley made to Homeric criticism was the 
restoration of the digamma. The ancient writers in a num- 
ber of passages mentioned a letter which once existed in the 
Greek alphabet but had fallen into disuse. This letter re- 
sembled in shape our capital F, and was called digamma be- 
cause it looked like two gammas, one superposed upon the 
other. Now, Bentley noticed that in certain cases in Homer 


a word ending in a vowel often stands before one beginning 


with a vowel without suffering elision. By prefixing the lost 


digamma to the second word the difficulty would be removed. 
Bentley, as was natural, pushed his discovery too far, and 
wished to insert the digamma in many places where it should 
not stand. “Ghost of a vanished letter which fitfullv haunts 
its ancient seats” (Jebb). His theory aroused much ridicule, 


and Pope satirized it in the following lines (“Dunciad”): 





| 
| 


Ty mec 


‘a 
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Roman and Greek grammarians know your better, 
Author of something yet more great than letter; 
While tow’ring o’er your alphabet, like Saul, 
Stands our digamma, and o’ertops them all. 


But though Bentley went too far, scholars are now universally 
agreed that his restoration of the digamma was one of his 
most brilliant discoveries, and in this, as in many other mat- 
ters, he was far in advance of his age. 

We come now to one of the most important works under- 
taken by Bentley—his projected edition of the New Testa- 
ment, From his early manhood he had been interested in 
the critical study of the biblical text, and had himself collated 
the Alexandrine manuscript, which was in the Royal Library. 
At what time he de finitely decided to edit the New Testament 
is not known, but it was probably about 1716. It is said that 
the idea was first suggested to him by a Dutch scholar named 
Wetstein, who himself afterward edited the New Testament. 
In April, 1716, Bentley announced his intention to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who seems to have favored the plan. 
For the next four years Bentley continued to gather mate- 
rials, aided by Wetstein and John Walker. In 1620 the 
great critic published his Proposals for Printing, in which 
he stated the principles which he would follow in constituting 
the text. He was planning to obtain by comparison of the 
oldest manuscripts as perfect a text of the Latin Vulgate as 
possible; then by comparing this with the text of the oldest 
Greek manuscripts he hoped to reconstruct the text as it ex- 
isted at the time of the Council of Nice (325 A. D.). He 


would employ also other versions (the Peshito, Coptic, 


Gothic, and | ic) and the citations by the early Greek 
and Latin fathers. The money for defraying the expenses of 
publication was to be raised by public subscription, and over 
two thousand pounds was actually subscribed for that pur- 
pose. Bentley declared himself extremely conservative in 
regard to the Scripture text. Here he was no longer an 


a priori critic, but proceeded with the utmost caution. He 


promised not to alter one letter in the text on purely con- 
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jectural grounds. For at least twelve years longer Bentley 
continued to labor at this gigantic task; but he never brought 
it to completion. Llis time was to a great extent occupit d by 
lawsuits, and his health was growing feeble; but it is probable 

aw that he had not sufficient data for the satis- 
rea "y solution of textual problems. He left his materials 
at his death to his nephew, Richard Bentley, and the latter 
left them to Trinity College, where they have since been pre- 
served. They show an enormous amount of labor, and prove 
also that he was as conservative in dealing with the biblical 


text as he had been bold in dealing with that of the classical 


authors. The time had not yet come for a satisfactory edi- 


of the New Testament. The manuscript material was 
only imperfectly known; Bentley had used the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, and the Codex Vaticanus was collated for him; but 
the Codex Sinaiticus was not yet known to Western scholars, 
and the other great uncial codex, the Codex Ephraemi, he 
seems to have undervalued. But he inaugurated a new era 
in New Testament criticism by appealing from the tertus 
receptus to the oldest manuscripts and in laying great stress 
upon the consent between the Latin version and the Greek 
manuscripts. In short, in this field, as in many others, he 
was a century in advance of his age. 

Of Bentley ’s edition of “Paradise Lost” little need be said. 
It was undertaken at the suggestion of Queen Caroline, and 
is a curious monument of the frailty of human judgment. 
Bentley sets up the hypothesis that Milton’s amanuensis in 
writing down the poem from the blind bard’s lips made many 
mistakes and slips, and that afterward some friend of Milton 
edited the poem and grossly corrupted and depraved the text. 
Hence Bentley proceeds to emend “Paradise Lost”? much as 
he did Horace or Terence. The changes are mostly in the 
direction of formal and prosaic accuracy; and Bentley has 
succeeded singularly in taking all the poetry out of many fine 
passages. Pope said that he “humbled Milton’s strains,” 
and spoke of “slashing Bentley with his desperate hook.” In 


justice to him, however, it must be said that the book was 
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written in great haste, and that the field was an exceedingly 
unfavorable one for the display of his talents. He lived in 
an age which had not a taste for the Miltonic style, which 
loved the precise, pointed, and clear rather than the grand 
and lofty, and he was biased by the temper of the age. More- 
over, it is not probable that he ever would have undertaken 
the task had not the queen requested him to do so. Indeed, 
in his preface he begs the reader to note that he has prepared 
the edition not without orders from his superiors. 

Bentley’s English style is most peculiar and characteristic. 
He does not use the stately periods so common at that time; 
his sentences are short, clear, and pointed, often strongly col- 
loquial; yet when he pleases there is a great measure of 
dignity about them. They show that power of going straight 
to the root of the matter which is the keynote of his char- 
acter. Ile prefers words of Latin origin; yet his style is 
rarely pedantic, and, when he pleases, no one can use the 
plain Anglo-Saxon words more effectively. He is somewhat 
careless of grammar, and his style is occasionally disfigured by 
Latinisms; but in this respect he is not more careless than 
most writers of his time. “At his best he is, in his own way, 
matchless; at his worst he is sometimes rough or clumsy; but 
he is never weak, and never anything else than natural.” 

In speaking of Bentley’s life we have necessarily empha- 
sized the harsher traits of his character. But he was not 
really harsh or cruel at heart. Many anecdotes of him are 
recorded which tend to prove this. His grandson tells us that 
when he in his childhood strayed into Bentley’s study the 
great scholar would lay down his pen and try to amuse the 
little boy by showing him pictures. Once a burglar was 
caught stealing Bentley’s plate. The local commissary 
wanted to send him to jail; but Bentley interfered, and after 
administering such areproof and admonition as he alone could 
give had the offender set at liberty. Bentley, though not 
prodigal, was by no means avaricious, and did not leave a 


large fortune. He lived in proper style and entertained lib- 


erally, but made no vain or extravagant display of luxury. 
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He often acted in a haughty and dictatorial way; but this is, 
no doubt, partly due to the hardships and humiliations of his 
youth. It is said that on one occasion he kept the Earl of 
Thomond and Bishop of Norwich waiting for a long time be- 
fore he deigned to notice either of them. Pope, in the fourth 
book of the “Dunciad,” twits him on his pride: 

Before them marched that awful Aristarch; 

Plowed was his front with many a deep remark. 

His hat, which never vail’d to human pride, 

Walker with reverence took and laid aside. 


And, after all, was not his pride justified? When he faced 
haughty noblemen with a pride still more inflexible than 
theirs, and scarcely bowed before royalty itself, he was but 
teaching the world what it had for a time forgotten, that not 
birth nor wealth nor rank nor social influence combined can 
make a scholar; that there is an aristocracy of learning as 
exclusive as any aristocracy of wealth or descent. He was 
ever most ready to express the deepest veneration for true 
scholarship, and was most kind in advising and assisting 
young scholars. If in examining a student he found him 
confused and frightened, he did not proceed to crush him 
with the whole weight of his learning, but tried by question- 
ing him gently and by explaining difficulties to restore his 
presence of mind. As a husband and father his conduct 
was exemplary, and his private life seems to have been spot- 
less. (He learned to smoke at the age of seventy.) 


Bentley was something of a wit. Like nearly all men in 


his time, he drank wine, and is reported to have said of claret 
that “it would be port if it could.” THis remark about Pope’s 
Homer, “A pretty poem, Mr. Pope, but you must not call it 
Homer,” is familiar. Once an alleged atheist, a fellow of the 


college, was brought before him for trial. On seeing the ac- 
eused Bentley exclaimed, “What, is that the atheist? I ex- 
pected to have seen a man as big as Burrough the beadle!” 
During his lawsuits he sometimes gave passages suitable to 
the occasion to his students as subjects for themes; so when 


deposed from the mastership of Trinity he assigned Terence, 
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“Eunuchus,” 2, 2, 44: “You say that I have been kicked 
out; look you, there are ups and downs in all things.” 
Such was this great man, to quote his own words, “no 


dreaming pedant with his elbow on his desk,” but a man of 

action. He would have been eminent in any walk of life. 

Clergyman and student as he was, he taught the ablest 
] 


lawyers of England that there was more in English law than 


had been dreamed of in their philosophy. As a mathema- 


tician he won the praise of Newton; as a preacher and ser- 
monizer he held a picuous place. John Evelyn, no mean 
judge, says of one of his sermons, “This was one of the most 
learned and convincing discourses I had ever heard;” and in 
Tristram Shandy Sterne makes Corporal Trim listen to a 


> 


discourse of his on Popery, and represents him as profoundly 
impressed by it. As a critic Bentley stands alone among 
English scholars. Probably no man who ever lived had such 
a power of pen trating through serious corruptions of the text 
and divining the true readings which lav beneath them. 
Great scholars there had been before him; Poggio and Poli- 
tian, Casaubon and Salmasius, the Sealigers and the Vos- 
sinuses; but he was the first to really go beneath the surface 
and lay the foundation upon which classical scholarship must 
rest, a sound and accurate text. “Princeps criticorum” is 
the title which both his own countrymen and the great Ger- 
man scholars have loved to apply to him, and never was 
distinction more justly merited. Moreover, he was one who 
loved truth for truth’s sake; who feared no danger and shrunk 
from no contest in its behalf. He was by nature militant; 
the epitaph which Professor Boch wrote for Ferdinand 


Lassalle, the German socialist leader, might have been written 
for him, “Hier ruht ein Denker und Fechter’—*“Here lies 


be. ihe 


a thinker and fighter.” 
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Arr. IV.—THE PROBLEM OF RELIGIOUS LIFE IN 
THE CITY. 

CITIES are the storm centers of modern civilization. They 
always have been, and are to-day more than ever, the strategic 
points, the home of dominating forces. The invading army 
plans first to capture the cities of the enemy. The fall of 
Babylon meant the end of the empire of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
son. Rome made the imp rial power that was called by her 
name. The capture of Paris was the humiliation of France. 
Vicksburg was the key to the Mississippi. The destruction of 
Montojo’s fleet and the capture of Manila placed an entire 
archipelago under the stars and stripes. London controls 
the commerce and commercial quotations of the world. New 
York elects not only its own mayor, but also the governor of 
the Empire State. The vote of the cities determines the 
destiny of political parties and aspiring candidates. The 
system which cannot capture and hold cities cannot dominat 
the world. 


ban population is one of the terrors as 


The expansion of ur 
well as the marvels of the present half-century. In 1790 
one thirtieth of the population of the United States lived in 
cities of 8,000 inhabitants and over. At present the 443 
cities of the size indicated furnish nearly one third of the 
population of the United States. Dr. Strong in his New 
Era declares that if the relative growth of city and 
country population continues as now until 1920 the cities 
of the United States will contain 10,000,000 more people 
than the country. Nor is this marvelous growth of cities 
peculiar to the United States. Many German cities ar 
creasing in population faster than those of this country 
From 1870 to 1890 Berlin grew more rapidly than N: 
York; Hamburg than Boston; Leipsic than Baltimor 
Munich than St. Louis: and Breslau than Cincinnati. One 
third of the Netherlands now live in eities containing more 


than 12,000 inhabitants, while in England and Se 
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change from rural to urban conditions has been all but 
revolutionary. 

This phenomenal growth of urban population would not be 
alarming if the character of the massed forces Were normal. 


But the fact is that in the cities we find, in largest proportion, 


the elements which constitute a menace to civilization. Mr. 
H. M. Boise in his rk on Prisoners and Paupe rs says that 
in 1850 there was in tlh United States one criminal to every 
3,500 inhabitants, ile in 1890 there was one to every 786. 
The secret of this increase is to be found in the rapid growth 
of our urban pop 1] ition where the saloons, which are respon- 
sible for seve nty e per cent of all crime, are grouped ; tor, 
while 345 cities contain but twenty-seven per cent of the 


population, they furnish ninety per cent of the criminals of 
the entire country It is in the city that the rum power has 
the strongest hold and does its deadliest work. The 443 


] 


cities which furnish a little less than one third of the popula- 


tion of the entire country contain a very large proportion of 
all the saloons. The latest statisties at hand reveal the fact 
that Chicago has one saloon for every YS4 people ; New Y ork, 


one for every 200; Cleveland, one for every 192; Cincinnati, 
one for every 124. These saloons are the fountain-heads of 
pauperism, the secret sources of ignorance, the promoters of 
all forms of impurity, the enemies of all good government 
and honest citizenship. Closely associated with the saloon 
are found the billiard and pool room, the Sunday theater, 
the gambling den, and every other monster evil which preys 
upon society and ruins souls. 

In the cities alone is found what is called the slum popula- 
tion. This element is not, at the present time, as marked 
and degrading in American cities as in those of the Old 
World, nor yet in small as in large ones. But the submerged 
portion of our population is forever on the increase with 
the growth of great cities. It is estimated that the slum 
population of Chicago is not far from 170,000, while that 


of New York at the present time is somewhat in excess of 


365,000. And it must be remembered that the slum district 
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is the natural home of those elements that are antagonistic 
to Christian civilization. In 1894 the Commissioner of 
Labor gave an elaborate report concerning the slum districts 
in several cities where careful investigation had been made. 
The report shows that in the sections in question the saloon 
was twice as numerous, the percentage of crime three times, 
and that of illiteracy four times as great as in the same cities 
taken as a whole. 

It is in the city that the tenement house problem is found, 
the sweat-shop evil, and almost the whole foreign population 
which is antagonistic to our civilization and an enemy to 
American institutions and the Church. It is in the city that 
we have the severest clash between capital and labor. Here 
the extremes of poverty are massed and wealth congested, 


here the tides of worldiness run highest, and here are found 


the vast hordes who live by luring others to ruin. It is also 
here that the conditions and environments exist which tend 
constantly to brutalize humanity. The division between 
classes and classes, the lack of neighborliness, the long hours 
that must be spent in business, the frigidity of the social and 
even the religious atmosphere, the awful pressure to which 
everybody is exposed, the misery and nervous strain conse- 
quent on competition, make the city a great sea that swallows 
up countless thousands coming to it from Christian homes 
and home churches in smaller places. 

The problem of religious life in the city is one of over- 
whelming importance. It cannot be solved until the Church 
of Jesus Christ arouses herself, studies the situation, changes 
front, and does vastly more than she is doing to-day. Taking 
it for granted that the Methodist Episcopal Church repre- 
sents more than an average of the evangelizing forces of the 
country, and we are searcely “holding the fort” in the cities. 
We are indebted to The Christian City for the following 
statistics: In Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, New 
York, Philadelphia, and St. Louis, Methodism lost, from 
1897 to 1899, 1,450 members, and that too while the popnu- 


lation of these cities is increasing at a tremendous 
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During the same years there was a net loss of 1,251 members 
in 79 cities, located east of the western line of New York 
and Pennsylvania. In 149 cities of the United States, con- 
taining each over 20,000 inhabitants, there has been a net 
gain in membership during the past year of only 1,103, which 
is at the ratio of one fourth of one per cent. The actual 
gain is only one member for every 412 communicants. Of 
the 149 cities named above 76 report a gain and 73 a loss of 
membership. During 1899, 78 cities located east of the 
western line of Pennsylvania and New York reported a net 
loss of 1,897. These same cities made a net gain of 646 full 
members during 1898. Failure to command the situation 
in our cities has thus resulted in the losses which are every- 
where deplored. Methodism has not kept pace with the 
growth of urban population under most favorable conditions. 
The percentage of increase in the cities during the last ten 
years has been considerably below that of the Church taken 
as a whole. And it must be borne in mind that thousands 
upon thousands of our membership have removed from their 
old homes in town and country to swell the numbers of our 
hosts in the cities. The cities have received everything and 
given nothing, and yet the tide of population sweeps on in ad- 
vance of us. In all of our large cities we see, year after 
year, churches retiring from the down-town districts, leaving 
these densely populate d centers to the control of these forces 
that make for unrighteousness, which have been more and 
more fully massed in them. One city can be named in which 
there is a district containing over 350,000 people from which 
every Protestant church except one, in which services are 
conducted in the English language, has been removed. In 
every great city there are vast districts in which very little 
is being done to capture the storm centers. Where the battle 
should be the hottest we find the least activity. If we cannot 
do more in the future than has been done in the past and is 
being done at the present time, the beginning of the end is 
at hand. We are persuaded that more can and will be done 


to win the battle of the ages for Christ and humanity. 
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We have now come to the most ditheult part ot our study. 
It is much easier to discover Darkest England or Darkest 
Chicago than it is to find the way out. Every thoughtful 
student must be impressed and oppressed by the facts we have 


recognized. But who shall Say what ought to be done to win 


the victory, and then inspire the Church to do it? some 
suggestions, however, may be valuable. If the problem of 
religious life in the city is to be solved there must be a great 
revival of interest in it. Indifference is the curse of the age. 
It is especially true that in the cities our Christian business 
men are worn out with the pressure of intense commercial 
life. With a great majority the eares of the world, the quest 
of riches, the sharpness of competition, the overmastering 
demands of business and society, have so engrossed and ab 
sorbed them as to leave no time or energy to help toward 
the coming of the kingdom. Our Christian people hav 

hardly re¢ alized that there is a problem ot religi uus life in 
the city, to say nothing at all of having made an honest at- 
tempt to solve it. A few here and there have come to under- 


stand the situation and have been all but overwhelmed by it. 


The children of the kingdom, as a whole, must somehow | 
aroused to a realization of th great fact that we are to-day 


fighting the Gettysburg of the ages 

The problem of religious life in the city cannot be solved 
without a great and far-reaching revival of religion. Ws 
believe in education in the publie school, in Church schools, 
and in great colleges and universities controlled by the State 


or founded by the generosity of private individuals. We 


believe in art galleries, and in their ennobling influence. We 
believe in circulating libraries for the people of all classes 
and conditions. We believe in free dispensaries, free hos 
pitals, free bath houses, and cheap lodging houses for th 

fortunate. We be lieve in the tenement house r¢ form, and in: 
efforts to secure better environments. But, while these are ef- 
ficient, thev will not be found to be sufficient, if there is not 
a mightv religious spirit behind them. The most corrunt 


ages have been those of most enlightenment and culture. 


or 
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was Pentecost that made a new world possible at the begin- 
ning of our era. It will be another and continued Pentecost 


that will save our cities and our civilization from ruin. 


There is possibly no man in America who has studied 
more deeply the problem of municipal need than has Pro- 
fessor Ely. Some time ago he delivered an address before 
the Evangelical Alliance upon ““The Needs of the City.” In 
the course of that address he said: 


One of the needs of the city is a profound revival of religion, not 
in any narrow or technical sense, but in the broadest, largest, full- 
est sense. A great religious awakening which shall shake things, 
going down into the depths of men’s lives and modifying their 
character. The city needs religion and without religion the salva- 
tion of the city is impossible. 


Professor Ely is right. There must be a revival of religion. 
It must, however, be broad, deep, comprehensive, and trans- 


forming. There must be a revival of conscience; men must 


be brought face to fac th God and duty. There must be 
a revival of honesty: men must be made to feel that if one 
ean pay his debts and will not he cannot be a Christian. 
There must be a revival of Christlike sympathy; the great 


dying world, the unchurched masses, rich as well as poor, 
must be made to feel that we do care for them. The time 
has passed when we can build churches and expect the people 
to fill them without more than ordinary effort on our part, 
but back of all effort there must be a great tide-wave of 
Christlike sympathy. Without it any and all effort will be 
useless; with it no effort can fail. There must be a revival 
of preaching; the pulpit must make its appeal more fully 
and constantly to the consciences of men. The problem of 
religious life in the city cannot be solved by sentiment and 
sensational methods. The people must be instructed in the 
great doctrines of righteousness: and the Church must make 
up its mind to stand by the preacher who tries to do it. These 
have been days of restlessness and anxiety. It has happened 


too manv times that official boards and other voverning 


bodies of the Church have been content to leave the greater 
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part of the work to the preacher. A man must be secured 
who will draw, no matter what his methods may be. It has 
bee n asl r t chang‘ pre ache rs than it has been to arouse 
the Church to do its share of the work. There must be a 
revival that will stir the Church to its uttermost depths, 
until every Christian is willing to do his part, plan for the 
years, and await re sults. There must be a revival of liber- 
ality. The problem of religious life in the city can never 
be solved and the world can never be redeemed and brought 


to the feet of Jesus C} rist while the great mass of Christian 


men and women give on th seale which governs them at 
present. It is probable that not more than fifteen per cent 


of the membership of our churches are giving regularly and 
systematically one tenth of their income. If God required 
the ar Ww, under the disp nsation of exclusiveness, to five one 
tenth for the Lord’s cause, can he require less of the Christian 
under the dispensation of expansion, when the world is to be 
reached and redeemed? The problem cannot be solved with- 
out a great revival of liberality. There must be a revival 
of life in harmony with the Golden Rule, as well as the great 
revival of righteousness. The world must be made to see 
by the testimony of living witnesses that the Church stands 
upon the Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule, and the 
Sermon on the Mount. The need of the city, of the country, 
of modern civilization, is the dee pest, broadest, profoundest 
revival of spiritual religion the world has ever seen. With 
it all can be saved: without it all will be doomed. With it 
we shall have power to operate all needed machin ry ; without 
it our machinery itself will be our ruin. 


religious life in the city will be solved only 


The probl m of 
as the Church resorts to the method followed by our Saviour. 
He said, “Go out into the highways and hedges ;” “Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the Gospel to every creature.” The 
sublime command of the Gospel is Go. We have been acting 
under the inspiration of another word. We have said, 
“Come.” We have built our churehes and decorated them, 


have stationed our preachers in our pulpits and our choirs 
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in our galleries, have prepared our services, and have said, 
“Come thou with us, and we will do thee good.” Some have 
come. Countless thousands have chosen to remain in the 
highways and hedges. We must go after them and win them 
to the Good Shepherd. The city cannot be saved until 
churches and individuals feel, and act upon the conviction, 
that they are responsible for something more than the culti- 
vation of the small patch of territory about their religious 
home. Every strong church ought to have and to support 
one or more missions in the districts that would go uncared 
for otherwise. In ev ry large church there are scores who 
are dying spiritually because they have nothing to do, or be- 
cause they will do nothing. They ought to teach in the 
mission schools of their own and weaker churches. The 
ought to become a part of a great volunteer army, who, under 
the direction of their own church, or of the leaders of 

great Christian federation, should become visitors to the poo! 


and needy, the suffering and sorrowing, the sinning and 


dving in those districts over which the black wave has already 
begun to roll. 

A strong central and all-inclusive organization whose 
business it shall be to plan to capture the strategic centers 
and to plant churches and missions in the midst of the great 
unchurched population will help wonderfully in the solution 
of the problem with which we are dealing. The trend of 
individual family churches is away from the congested 
centers. There are vast districts swarming with an immense 
population for whose evangelization no one in particular seems 
to be responsible. These neglected districts are centers of 
greatest danger. They must be eared for. The saving 
power of Christianity must be brought to bear upon them. 
The family church is not sufficient for these things. The 
University Settlement, the Guild, the independent mission, 
and such organizations can do something, but not everything. 
A great, energetic, well-supported, strongly manned missionary 
society is the supreme need of the hour. We have called at- 


1 


tention to the fact that 149 cities of the United States gained 
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in one year only one fourth of one per cent. Ten among 
the largest of these can be named which from 1884 to 1894 
not only kept pace with the growth of the population, but 
exceeded it by twenty-two per cent. And it is a significant 
fact that in each of these ten cities there is a vigorous City 
Missionary and Church Extension Society. That is th 
strongest argument for such an organization that can possibly 
be made. ( hiecago 1S. in some re spects, one of the most dif- 
ficult fields on the continent, yet Methodism has there 
gained seventy-four per cent during the past eight years. But 
let it be remembered that ¢ hicago has a City Missionary So- 


ciety which has built, or helped to build, ninety churches in 
which are gathe red to-day ten seventeenths of the entire 
Methodist membership of that city. If it had not been for 
the grand work of this society Chicago Methodism would be 


far behind the advanced position it now occuplt S. 
The problem of religious life in the city demands n 


. . :, , : 
methods to meet the new emergencies. Many have main- 


ained that we have machinery enough, and have declared 


+ 


hat all that was needed was a great spiritual awakening and 


the work would be done. This conelusion does not give us 
the last word of wisdom. A great spiritual revival did 


come under the preaching of the Wesleys, but does anybody 
think that the results which have been secured would have 
been secured if Wesley and his followers had clung to the 
old methods, polity, and machinery of the Church in which 
he was reared? The new wine needed new bottles. Wesley 
and his followers had sense enough to develop a new polity 
and machinery to serve as a channel for the revival spirit 
which pervaded the Church. To-day we stand face to face 
with new conditions because of the rapidly developing and 
constantly multiplying urban population. These new con- 
ditions call for new departures, new methods, new machinery. 
One might as well say that one hundred wells, with the old- 
fashioned bucket and sweep, could supply the city of Chicago 
with water as to think that the old “rural methods” of a hun- 
dred years ago will be adequate for the age and conditions 
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which confront us in our great cities at the present time. We 
must not be afraid of new methods, and we must not make 
the mistake of trying to run every church, no matter what its 


location, ou the same p an. There are sections in every great 


city where nothing but a mighty “institutional” or open 
church can do the work. It must be advertised. It must 


be made attractive. It must become the center of social, 
intellectual, and sometimes of physical, as well as spiritual 
life. We are compelled to believe that the Church is losing 
its hold upon the great masses ot the people in the storm cen- 
ters to an alarming extent. Something must be done to 
close the gulf between the Church and the masses and win the 
confidence of those who have, in some measure, misunderstood 
the Church and are out of sympathy with it. We must de- 
velop all of those institutions which reveal Christlike sym- 
pathy and gain the confidence of the people. The kinder- 
garten, the kitchen garden, the roof garden church in down- 
town districts, during the hot summer months, the summer 
garden church, the Gospel tent, the free dispensary, the free 
hospital, the museum, the gymnasium, the reading room, the 
free bath house, and a score of other institutions all have their 
place, and if rightly used will help to gain the confidence of 
the people of those localities where they are operated. 

It is possible that the problem of religious life in the cities 
will never be sucessfully solved until there is a Christian 


ll oh to 


federation which will have authority and power enoug 
swing all the Christian forces into line for a united effort 
in a common eause. This is an age of consolidation, concen- 
tration, and cooperation. This concentration and cooperation 
are intended to prevent waste and to control the situation. 
The Christian Church ought to operate under the inspiration 
of this idea. We are not pleading for organic union, or for 
anything that approximates it, but for unity of individual 
segregations such as will make possible the utmost cooper- 
ation. The day has passed when great Protestant denomina- 


tions should fight each other as if belonging to hostile eamps, 


or even wage warfare against the common foe in sections so 
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separated and divided, so independent and inharmonious, as 
to make mutual he lptulness impossible. Such a federation 
is possible to-day because the age of theological wartare is 
ended and the era of Christlike service is at hand. 

The New York Federation of Churches has shown that 
such a union could do a grand work in every city. Under the 
direction of a great Christian federation the entire city could 
be visited as is possible in no other way. There are sections 
in eve ry city where one can go and work in the name of Christ 
though nothing could be done in the name of Methodism. 
This work was done in New York on the broadest lines of 
Gospel operation. A calendar was printed and left in every 
home which contained full information concerning churches, 
industrial schools, free kindergartens, free dispensaries, free 
hospitals, libraries, museums, saving banks, and other insti- 
tutions in which the people ought to be interested. The 
friendly aid visitor will win the hearts of men and women. 
The people in the storm centers who are away from Christ 
and out of sympathy with the church must be reached by the 
power of Christlike service. Such a federation could prevent 
the massing of churches in districts so that some would be 
overcrowde d and others absolutely neglected. But above all 
things it would serve as a bond of union and make possible 
vigorous and combined work that could not otherwise be done. 
In union there is power. The federation might inspire a 
united action for the closing of Sunday saloons, Sunday the- 
atres, and other places that are exerting a demoralizing in- 
fluence. It might turn the attention of the people as on¢ 
man toward the great problems that ought to engage the atten- 
tion of the Christian world. It might thus secure the 
enactment of desirable laws, the enforcement of laws that 
already exist, the united consideration of the tenement house 
problem, the slum district problem, the sweat-shop problem, 
and others which must be solved. The reasons why the sa- 
loon is respected by politicians and feared by great political 
parties is because the men engaged in the rum traffic have 
learned how to stand and work together. The forces of evil 
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are united. They stand and work together. They will fall 
together. ‘The children of the kingdom ought to be as wise 
in this generation as the children ot darkness. There must 
be union, cooperation, and concentration before the kingdom 


of God can come with power. 


The problem of religious life in the city cannot be solved 
until we learn how to preach and live a whole Gospel. There 
are those who are constantly saying that the one need of the 


world is the Gospel. That is true, but it is a broader, grander, 
richer, and more comprehensive thing than some of these 
critics have ever dreamed. The text from which the Son of 
man preached his first sermon in his bovhood home reveals 
how broad a thing the Gospel really is. Jesus found the place 
in the book of the law and stood up and read: “The Spirit 
of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to 
preach the Gospel to the poor, he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and 
recovering of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are 
bruised, to pre ach the acct ptable year of the Lord.” The 
kingdom of heaven has som« thing to do with this world. Its 
coming means a recognition of the rights of human brother- 
hood; it means the righteous administration of law, and not 
the rule of brute force, mob violence, or tyranny. It means 
good government in the city, the state, and the nation. It 
means purity of politics as well as heart. It means clean 
streets as well as clean lives. It means a reign of unselfish- 
ness. It means the cultivation of a manhood that will not 
shift responsibility and seek to escape from the discharge of 
the sacred duties of Christian citizenship. It means the an- 
nihilation of the rum traffic and the destruction of every in- 
stitution that exists for the damnation of society. It means 
the abolition of the sweat-shop, the solution of the tenement 
house problem, and the transformation of the slum districts 
into those which are habitable by human beings. It means 
plenty of money for hospitals which are fighting disease and 
death for the poor. It means the prosperity of institutions 


which exist to do the work that Jesus did when he was here 
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in the world. The pre aching of such a Gospel, side by side 
with that of personal salvation for the individual, will solve 
the problem and bring in at last the golden age. 

The problem of religious life in the city will be solved 
when Christians are characterized by self-abandonment and 
sacrifice for the work of Christ. One reason why Napoleon 
the First ran such a career of victory until he was overthrown 
by united Europe was the deathless devotion of his followers. 
History tells us that on a certain occasion he desired one hun- 
dre d men to lead a forlorn hope. He stood before a re viment 
of his followers and « xplaine d to them that, in all probability, 
every man who volunteered for that service would be killed 
the moment the enemy opened fire, and then he asked in ring- 
ing tones, “Now, who is willing to die for the emperor to- 
day¢ A hundred men forward, step out of the ranks.” We 
are told that instantly, not a hundred men, but the whole regi- 
ment as one man, sprang forward in solid line and rang their 
muskets at the feet of their emperor. Every man in that 
regiment was willing to die as well as fight for him who 
re lgné d over the empire of France. That was the secret of 
Napoleon’s career of \ ictory. The same devotion to Christ, 
our King, will solve the problem of religious life in the city, 
and capture this whole world for God and humanity. 
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Arr. V.—AN UP-TO-DATE CONSTITUTION FOR OUR 
CHURCH. 

Wuen at the General Conference of 1888 the question, 
“ Have we a Constitution ?” was raised in the episcopal Ad- 
dress a contention was begun which has not yet terminated. 
It is not to be inferred, however, either from the question then 
asked or from the suggestive title forming the caption of this 
article, that the Methodist Episcopal Church from its organi- 
zation in 1784 has been without a fundamental law by which 
it is governed. It is true that at one period of its history this 
governing law, like the historie constitutional law of England, 
was unwritten. This, at least, until the General Conference 
of 1808, when it took form in “ The Restrictive Rules” and 
other epoch-making provisions which have resulted in a more 
orderly administration of affairs. From that time on the con- 
sensus of opinion of competent judges, both within and with- 
out the Church, has been that it has had and still has a written 
Constitution. But just what this document is and what it 
ought to be are the much-mooted and as yet unsettled ques- 
tions of the hour. 

It is with the hope of helping to detinitely settle, not what 
is now the Constitution, but what such an instrument should 
contain, include, and ecover—and this in an irenical spirit— 
that some suggestions will be here presented. That they are 
pertinent and opportune is evidenced by the fact that the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1888 authorized the appointment of a Com- 
mission on the Constitution, whose duty it was to define the 
same. This it essayed to do in the interim between the Con- 
ferences, and presented its findings to the session of 1892, 
which indefinitely postponed them, with instructions that they 
be printed in the Church papers and presented to the subse- 
quent General Conference. At that gathering, in 1896, a new 
Commission was created, whose report has been printed in the 
official denominational papers and is at present receiving due 
consideration prior to further action thereon in 1900. 

[t will be remembered by all who charged their minds with 


matters pertaining to this movement that the principal objec- 
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tion urged against the report of the Commission of 1888 was 
that it contained too much. The prognostications now are that 
the opposition which the report of the Commission of 1896 
will meet is that it does not contain enough. Especially is 
this liable to be the main criticism in view of the fact that the 
Commission was not only empowered to review the work of 
their predecessors, but to label what in their judgment now 
constitutes the organic law of the Church, and to make recom- 
mendations regarding any changes they deem feasible to be 
made therein ; or, in the language of the resolution, * to report, 
first, a draft which shall set forth in well-detined terms and in 


logically arranged articles the existing organic law of the 
Methodist Episcopal Chureh ; and, secondly, any modifications 
of said organic law which the new committee may recommend 
for adoption by the coneurrent action of the General Confer- 
ence and the members of the Annual Conferences.” This task, 
as we have seen, the Commission has done, and, so far as it has 
gone, has done creditably. But it has not gone far enough to 
make what it presents an ideal, up-to-date Church charter, if 
adopted in its prese nt form. Since, then, the report of 1888 
was too extensive, and that of 1896 not comprehensive enough, 
we are led to inquire whether there is no via media, or golden 
mean. Can we not at this time, and at the close of this cen- 
tury, draft a Constitution for the government of the Church 
which shall contain all the essential features of such an impor- 
tant document, and give to the Church of the twentieth cen- 
tury a model of fundamental law? It is sincerely believed 
that we can; therefore we ought. 

To accomplish this will doubtless require concession and co- 
operation. It will, moreover, necessitate more or less conform- 
ity to the various points of excellence to be found in the 
numerous constitutions of secular and ecclesiastical govern 
ments, and the incorporation of the newest and best methods of 
administration. Hence there seems to be no reason why, in 
its salient features, the corpus juris of the Church should not 
pattern after the most perfect of our State constitutions or, 
what perhaps is better still, that of the United States. Fur- 
thermore, in its arrangement it should be natural and logical, 
beginning with the unit and terminating with the aggregate. 
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This method is certainly more exact and scientific than that 
sometimes pursued which reverses the above order. These 
points of history and order being settled, we can now proceed 
the more easily and expeditiously to indicate what such an 
instrument ought to contain, that it may be lucid, effective, 
and comprehensive. 

Let it be noted, then, that there exists at present no una- 
nimity of opinion regarding the number of its principal 
divisions, or the titles that they shall bear. We feel the more 
free to suggest, therefore, that these be four in number, and 
that they be designated : (1) The Articles of Religion ; (11) The 
General Rules; ({11) The Local Church, How Constituted ; 
(LV) The Church and Its Governing Bodies. 

Of the first and second of these little needs to be said, 
except to observe in passing : (1) that these Articles and Rules 
have been part and parcel of the faith and practice of the 
people called Methodists from Wesley’s time to the present; 
(2) that they have remained unaltered amid theological revi- 
sions and ecclesiastical mutations for more than a century; 
(3) that they have been, and still are, regarded by countless 
numbers of the members of the Church as being the foun- 
dations upon which the Church stands. We so consider them, 
and would not, therefore, willingly consent to the removal of 
these old landmarks of Methodism. 

The third main division, “ The Local Church, How Consti- 
tuted,” requires more elaboration. It is comparatively a new 
department, so far as specific provisions are concerned. The 
emphasis should be placed upon the definition and formation 
of a church, membership therein, organizations and officers, 
local powers, and connectional ties. Some such outline as here 
follows will suggest the character and scope of this chapter on 
the local church : 

(a) Definition. A local church or society according to our economy 
is a congregation of devout men and women to whom the word of God 
is preached and the sacraments administered, according to Christ’s ordi- 
nances, as set forth in the New Testament Scriptures and the Book of 
Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 

(}) Formation. Whenever ten or more persons, who give evidence 
of being convicted of sin and desire to flee the wrath to come, can assem- 
ble together for divine worship, and will subscribe to the Articles of 
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Religion and the General Rules of the Methodist Episcopal Church, they 
shall be received on probation and form a class, from which, when ten 
or more, with or without additions from persons holding certificates of 
mem be rship in our own or other ¢ vangeli al Churs hes, shall be rece ived 
into full connection by a minister of our Church, they may be organized 
into a local society by any of our preachers, with the concurrence of 
the presiding elder within the bounds of whose district the new society 
is to be formed. 

(c) Houses of Worship. Whenever such a society shall feel able to 
erect a house of worship, it shall, before selecting the building lot, first 
consult the District Committee on Church Location (if there be no such 
committee, then the Annual Conference Committee on Church Location), 
shall seek to have sufficient money in hand to cover all expenses of erect- 
ing such edifice before beginning to build, and shall in every instance 
use our form of Deed of Settlement. 

(dq) Organizations, Sunday schools, Epworth and Junior Leagues, 
et al., may be formed in the local society as part of the same, by 
the preacher in charge. In so doing the provisions of the Discipline 
relating to the formation and government of all such bodies shall be 


ol server 1. 


(e) Officers. In the local society officers, such as trustees and 
stewards, shall be elected according to the law of the State or Church 
regulating the sam¢ Also in the election, appointment, and recom- 


mendation of exhorters, local preachers, leaders, Sunday school and 
League superintendents the usages of the Church shall be conformed to 
and its legal requisitions fully met. 

(f) Connectional Bonds. All societies thus formed and all bodies 
inhering therein, with all officers and members of the same, shall bi 
regarded as part of the Methodist Episcopal Church at large, and have 
all the rights, privileges, and immunities guaranteed by the rules and 
regulations of said Church as more fully set forth in the chapters of th 
Discipline on these branches of government and in Chapter IV of this 


instrument on *‘ The Church and Its Governing Bodies.” 


Some such chapter as the above should be incorporated into 
our new Constitution. If for no other reasons, at least for the 
reason that thus far in our economy there have been no lega! 
formulas or directions given for and no unanimity of method 
practiced in the formation of the individual society and its 
subordinate organizations. Hence all sorts of ways and means 
have been employed, and much confusion and irregularity have 
resulted, with loss of prestige to the dignity of the Church 
and chagrin to her devoted pastors. And, further, because the 


individual member is the unit and the local church the nu- 
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cleus from which the membership and the Church in general 
are made up. They lie at the basis of all government, and no 
Constitution can be justly considered complete which omits to 
provide for their reception and formation as local organizations 
and their corporate relations to the organic body. 

The fourth main division, ‘The Church and Its Governing 
Bodies,” should treat of the Leaders’ and Stewards’ Meeting, 
the Official Board, the Quarterly, District, Annual, and Gen- 
eral Conferences and their powers : 

(a) The Leaders’ and Stewards’ Meeting is mentioned first 
because it should be the primary body within the local society 
after its organization, having to do with the temporal and spir- 


« 101 of the Discipline ‘ There seem to be no urgent reasons 


itual interests of the charge. Its powers are fully defined in 


either for extending or limiting the same. Let it therefore be 
embodied in the organic law in its present form. 

(4) The Official Board is a little larger body than the above, 
with larger powers. In a certain restricted sense it is the 
Quarterly Conference in permanent session. Its powers also 
are set forth in the Discipline, % 102. It is accorded the sec- 
ond place in this outline because it comes naturally the next 
in order to the Leaders’ and Stewards’ Meeting, although 
logically it should follow and not precede the Quarterly Con- 
ference. 

(c) The Quarterly Conference is at present the supreme 
body in the local society, and should be so continued. In 
addition to its present duties and prerogatives, as given in 
Discipline, qq 96 -100, specific provision should be made for 
its formation in every pastoral charge, that it shall be com- 
posed of such persons as, from time to time, the General Con- 
ference may designate, and exercise such powers as said Gen- 
eral Conference may confer; and, further, that all local church 
boards, bodies, and officers shall be subject to its authority. 

(d) The District Conference should be next in order and 
power. It is a distinct advance and gain over the Quarterly 
Conference, and unities and fosters the work of the different 
charges under its jurisdiction. When once inaugurated it is 
found indispensable. Its powers are fully defined in Disci- 


* The edition of the Discipline to which references are here made is that of 1896. 
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pline, ©“ 88-95. We regret that in the recommendations for 
the modification of the organic law the Commission omitted 
any reference to this body. It should be included in the final 
draft, and, if found feasible, granted even greater power than 
it now possesses. 

é) The Annual Conference, its composition and preroga- 
tives, are specitied in the Discipline, @@ 69 85, and need no 
further amplification here. It should continue to consist of 
nly. It should claim and be granted more time 
than some of our presiding officers are disposed to grant, for 
the satisfactory completion of all legitimate business coming 
before it. If the bishops are so crowded with Conferences 
that they cannot allow an Annual Conference to “ sit one week 
at least °—should the interests of the Conference require it— 
then elect more bishops. 

We come now, by an easy gradation, to consider the mani- 
fold functions which should be exercised by the General Con- 
ference. Thus far has been briefly indicated under the dif- 
ferent divisions, with here and there a passing observation, 
what the organic law should eover. It will be both pertinent 
and necessary to be a little more explicit from now on. The 
far-reaching influences and ramifications of this body de- 
mand it. 

(7) The government of the Church, then, should be invested, 
as it now is, in the General Conference, which should consist 
of ministerial and lay delegates to be chosen as the General 
Conference shall specify from time to time, and which shall 
exercise the legislative, executive, and, with some qualifications 
or alterations, judicial functions. The sections of the law con- 
trolling this body should likewise make ample provision for 
the election of delegates, credentials, organization, right of 
challenge, sessions, presiding officers, voting, quorum, powers, 
limitations, and amendments. That this body should possess 
other grants of power than those it already has, according to 
the Discipline, “| 58-68, or the Commission’s new draft, is 
obvious. And that there should be some means of making 
many of its operations more distinct and separate is equally 
patent. It is to be regretted that it both possesses and exer- 
cises the threefold office of government, namely, the legisla- 
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tive, executive, and judicial. The danger of this has again 
and again been pointed out and exemplified in statecraft. 
Montesquieu’s celebrated apothegm reads, “There can be no 
liberty where the legislative, executive, and judicial powers are 
united in the same monarch or senate.” Chief Justice Story 
adds, “ Whenever the executive, legislative, and judiciary 
are all vested in one person or body of men the govern- 
ment is in fact a despotism.” And James Madison declares, 
“The accumulation of all powers—legislative, executive, and 
judiciary—in the same hands, whether one, few, or many, and 
whether hereditary, self-appointed, or elective, may justly be 
pronounced the very definition of tyranny.” The unity of 
these functions is no less dangerous inchurcheraft. Hence, as 
far as possible, these three departments ought to be operated 
separately and by different bodies. 

If this is not feasible, at least some plan ought to be devised 
by which legislative and judicial action shall be kept detached. 
That the legislative and executive blend imperceptibly in the 
administration of our affairs is conceded, but not necessarily 
so with the legislative and judicial. For, while the General 
Conference executes the laws it enacts, the former of these 
functions—the executive—is largely performed by the general 
superintendents, Conferences, boards of managers, Book Com- 
mittees, and other bodies. It has been and still is the inter- 
preter as well as the maker of its own laws—a solecism in 
our polity which should be remedied at once. If no other way 
out of this difficulty can be conceived, it is plain that a new 
grant of power to the General Conference, clothing it with 
authority to hold distinctively judicial sessions, would relieve 
the situation. It might be stated thus: 


The General Conference, at any time during its session, shall have 
power by a majority vote (either by orders or otherwise) to resolve itself 
from a legislative into a judicial body. When it is thus organized a 
bishop shall preside as at other times, and it shall have authority to pass 
upon all matters of a judicial character coming before it; and its deliv- 
erances thereupon shall be regarded as the supreme law of the Church, 
until reversed by a subsequent General Conference acting in a like judi- 
clary capacity. 


In this way ordinary business or legislation could be transacted 
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and recorded apart from judicial decisions and interpretations, 
and vice versa. Or, what would answer the same purpose, a 
number of its most able men, including both orders, could be 
chosen to form its judiciary, with plenary powers to pass upon 
all questions of jurisprudence and hand down to the Church 
in regular judicial form its decisions, to remain as the supreme 
law of the Church until set aside or superseded by a like body 
acting in a like capacity. Either of these plans, if adopted, 
would obviate the mixed and incongruous actions and deci- 
sions of some of our past General Conferences. 

In conclusion, it may be added that a few explanatory words 
in the form of a preamble would be proper as an historical in- 
troduction to such a Church Charter as we think should at this 
time be formulated. It may be further added that no at- 
tempt has been made to treat exhaustively this subject, or to 
write ex cathedra upon it. We have merely endeavored, as 
concisely as possible, to call attention to some points which 
in our judgment an up-to-date Constitution should cover. 

Some of our readers may think we have covered too much 
and others too little ground ; some, that the order followed 
would be better if reversed ; and still others, that the Articles 
and Rules should not form part of the organic law, and that 
our third division is superfluous. If so, our reply is that such 
a document, to be clear and forcible, comprehensive and effect- 
ive, must at least include what is here indicated and follow 
some such order as is here observed. However, it is the sub- 
stance we are after, and we shall be satisfied if, in the final ac- 
tion taken on the organic law in 1900, any of these suggestions 
have given shape and fashion to the Constitution of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. 
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Arr. VI.—REASONS FOR GERMAN METHODIST 
SCHOOLS. 
Amona the various objects that the German Methodists of 
this country had in vir when they founded institutions of 


} 


learning distinctively German two were paramount. One 
was to educate and train men for the ministry among their 
countrymen ; the other, somewhat subsidiary to this, was to 
imbue our young people with the German spirit and to 


acquaint them more thoroughly with the language and 


literature of the Fatherland. To realize these two objects 


our representative Germans have not only undergone great 
sacrifices, but have also been obliged to overcome many 


prejudices and consid rable opposition, aroused on the one 
hand by a narrow American spirit, on the other by our Ger- 
man people themselves. LLowe ver, the promoters of higher 
German education among whom the names of William Nast, 
Jacob Rothweiler, and Hermann Koch deserve special men- 
tion —< did not allow themselves to be discouraged. Being 
convinced that institutions of learning were a necessity to 
German Methodism, they through patient work overcame the 
various difficulties and succeeded in founding early in the 
sixties the first two colleges—German Wallace, at Berea, 
Ohio, and Central Wesleyan, at Warrenton, Missouri. These 
were in due time followed by others, so that at present there 
are six institutions of learning patronized by the various Ger- 
man Conferences. These schools, some of which are still in 
the stage of infancy, lack the liberalendowments of our Amer- 
ican colleges, but they have done good work, though mostly 
under discouragements and difficulties. In their faculties 
there have been and still are men of liberal learning, well 
able to fill more lucrative positions. Nevertheless, they have 
devoted themselves to their work, mostly of an elementary 
character, with an unselfishness and self-denial somewhat 


rare among the younger generation of teachers. 


One of the prime objects in the founding of German in- 
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stitutions of learning, as we have stated, is the preparing of 
young men for the German ministry. In the earlier years 
ot German Me thodism the newly founded societies and 
churches were supplied mostly with men lacking a higher or 
collegiate education, for the reason principally that men 
specially trained for the work were not to be had. The ranks 
of the pioneer preachers were made up almost exclusively of 

en taken from the ordinary walks of life. With few ex- 
ceptions, however, they had received a good common school 
education in the Fatherland. Hence these early preachers 

ere not illiterate. Their lack of theological learning was 
to a great extent supplemented and counterbalanced by holy 
enthusiasm, deep earnestness, willingness for self-denial, and 
an inexhaustible capacity for hard work. Some of these 
itinerants traveled over immense circuits, having numerous 
small appointments all great distances apart. It was nothing 
unusual in those days for these pioneers to preach three times 
on Sunday and several times during the week. These are 
the men who built up the German work in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Circumstances were such in those early 
days that the colle oC bred pre acher could be dispensed with. 
Rather were men needed having, besides robust health and a 
capacity for hard work, a heart all aglow with holy love for 
the souls of their unsaved countrymen. 

But times have gradually changed. The days of the Ger- 
man cirenit-rider are past, excepting perhaps in the far 
West. Most of these early pioneer preachers are either rest- 
ing in their graves, or have become inefficient through old 
age. With them the people whom they gathered in, and to 
whom they ministered for so many years, have also passed 
away. A new generation has arisen, whose bringing up 
and mental status is different from that of their parents and 
ancestors. Our young people are on the whole more intelli- 
gent than the ir forefathers were, They have been educated 
in our public schools, have modern ideas, and are more dis- 
tinctly American in habits and sentiment. This gradual 


change in the social condition of our German Methodist 
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people has also necessitated a change in the constituency of 
the German ministry. ‘The methods of pastoral work and 
the style of preaching of those early times are no longer 
adapted to the larger and more settled congregations of the 
present day. Nor do we refer exclusively to our young people 
who were born and have grown up in this country, but also 
to that class of our older members who have more recently 
arrived from Germany and who, coming from the cities and 
larger towns, have had better advantages for education than 
the earlier immigrants and are therefore more intelligent 
and consequently more critical and exacting in their demands. 
In view of these facts it became necessary to raise the in- 
tellectual standard of our ministry. If that had not been 
done we would have soon lost our hold, not only on the 
newly arrived immigrants, but even on a large class of our 
own people. But where was this educated ministry to come 
from? It could not be imported from Germany, for the 
clergymen who came to us from the Fatherland belonged 
to the Lutheran Church. Nor could the men needed be 
obtained from the Church institutions already existing, be- 
cause the instruction in them is given through the medium 
of the English language. There was no alternative; if our 
German congregations were to be supplied with an efficient, 
educated ministry the Church itself must furnish it. This 
was the prime motive for the founding of German Methodist 
institutions of learning in America. 

The question may be asked why we have not in time rather 
supplanted the German language by the English, and pro- 
vided our more modern and intelligent congregations with 
pastors, either German or native American, educated at ex- 
isting Methodist institutions. The answer is that this would 
have disrupted most of the congregations thus treated; for, 
although a small percentage of the younger members might 
have put up with such a change, or even welcomed it, the 
majority of the younger people and older members almost 
without exception would have protested. However American 


in sentiment our young people may be, and however well they 
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may understand the English language and use it for business 
and literary purposes, when they worship God, read his 
sacred word, or listen to the dispensation of holy truths they 
preter to hear and speak the language whose tones first fell 
upon their ears in infancy and in which their mothers taught 
them to pray. When a German wishes to express his deep- 
est, holiest thoughts he does it in his mother tongue. And 
does not the same hold true of the Swede, the Norwegian, 
the Frenchman, and the native of any other country! We 
can approach people in their holy of holies only through 
their vernacular. Thus the millions of immigrants in this 
country have been reached by our Church and other 
Churches; thus they are reached by our missionaries in the 
various countries of Europe and in heathen lands. Any 
other method is destined to fail. If we wish to win the peo- 
ple for Christ we must go to them—they will never come to 
us—and must bring them the tidings of salvation in their 
own language. That we might continue to do this we have 
founded our German institutions of learning. 

However, though this was the main it was not the only 
object we had in view when we organized our schools. As 
stated above, we need them also to imbue our young people 
with a love for their mother tongue and its literary treasures ; 
or, expressed in other words, we need them for the more 
general dissemination of German culture among our own 
people. Our American brethren, who will readily accede 
to the first point, namely, the necessity of our schools as 
nurseries for the German ministry, may not see so clearly 
why we as American citizens should endeavor to propagate 
through these schools the German language and spirit in 
America. It is not, however, our purpose to found a separate 
organization within the State, but rather to infuse into the 
minds of our children a love for our adopted country. We 
think it possible to do both—to imbue our young people with 
the love of this country, and also with a love for the treasures 
of thought and sentiment that Germany has bequeathed to 
them and that are embodied in the language of their fore- 
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fathers. How long a lease of life the German language will 
have in this country it is useless to predict. We will, how- 
ever, risk the prophecy that no German colony will hereafter 
be able to secrete and separate itself from the body of the 
nation, as the Germans did for more than a century in the 
valleys of Pennsylvania. That will no longer be possible 
in these days of the railway, the telegraph, and the public 
school. Besides, our public life is too intense to permit such 
narrow-minded provincialism. We would rather be absorbed 
into the body politic and live the broad national life of an 
American. But, at the same time, we must beg leave to 
cultivate our mother tongue and to cling to the ideals infused 
into our souls in infaney, and which find expression in our 
incomparable literature. We do not assert that the German 
language is the most expressive, the most virile, the most per- 
spicuous and sonorous, as has been affirmed by enthusiastic 
admirers. Perhaps the English is more expressive, the Latin 
more virile, the French clearer, and the Italian richer in 
euphony. It suffices us to know that it is our mother tongue, 
the legacy of our ancestors; that alone is reason enough why 
we should continue to cultivate it and endeavor to bequeath 
it to our children as a sacred heirloom. Besides, our Ameri 
ean brethren and other nations cherish our language and 
literature no less than we. They too know how to value Ger- 
man thought and culture. For years there has been annually 
an exodus to German universities on the part of American 
college graduates. No longer do the halls of classie Oxford 
and Cambridge echo the footsteps of American students as 
formerly. Nor are American students seen in large numbers 
in the Latin Quarter of Paris. If Henri Murger were to 
arise from his grave he would reeognize comparatively few 
American faces among the crowds that surge along the 
Boulevard Saint Michel and the other thoroughfares of the 
Latin land. Thecenterof intellectual gravity haschanged from 
Oxford and Paris toGermany. Berlin, Leipsic, Munich are 


now the magnetic poles that attract American youth. The 


consequent change in our intellectual life has been so radical 
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that it might be termed the American educational renais- 
sance. A new spirit has been infused into our schools, and 
courses of study have been changed to meet the demands of 
our higher intellectuality. The reaction has not only affected 
our higher institutions of learning, but even our public 
schools. The earlier mechanical methods have given place to 
a more rational teaching, adapted to the requirements of the 
different epochs of child lite. The reign of the text-book has, 
to a certain extent at least, been supplanted by such teachers 
as are found in Germany and Switzerland. 

German and American thought and civilization thus react 
beneficially upon each other. There need be no grating in 
the process, no envy in the emulation. Nor need there be 
any fear that our German schools may alienate the affections 
of our youth from America. They could not accomplish 
that if they wished to do so. Our German youth are fully 
as loyal to their country and as patriotic as their fellows of 
American descent. That was proved during the Civil War, 
and was again demonstrated in the late war with Spain. 

This paper is of an apologetical character. We wish, if 
possible, to clear away some prevailing misconceptions in 
reference to our German schools and German work at large. 
Our American brethren need not be alarmed. This con- 
glomeration of peoples and tongues and heterogenous masses 
of humanity in our country will erystallize into a homogene- 
ous unity in due time and in a slow, peaceable manner. There 
is no power in the land that can prevent the process of uni- 
fication which is going on imperceptibly but steadily. The 
time will come when there will be no longer Scandinavians, 
Germans, Irish, or Italians in this country, but only Ameri 
eans. No one can tell how distant that day is. The discor 
tinuance or decrease of immigration would, of course, haster 


it. But one thing is sure, the day will come. 
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Art. VIL—THE POETRY OF JOHN KEATS. 

WueEn we are told by Lord Houghton that Keats was “born 
in the upper ranks of the middle class” the language must be 
interpreted with a good degree of charity, in that he was in 
reality the son of an English hostler, Thomas Keats, and born 
in Finsbury, in the stable of Jennings, his father’s employer, 
his mother being the daughter of said Jennings. Still, father 
and mother alike are reported to have been clever, sensible, 
and upright people, good specimens of the English yeomanry, 
the middle-folk of the country, even though not necessarily 
of the “upper ranks.” Of an Anglo-Celtic stock, he inher- 
ited his impulsive nature from the one branch and his sober, 
straightforward habit from the other, and, though he came 
into the world premature ly, October 31, 1795, he came legit- 
imately, and under fairly favorable auspices. As to educa- 
tion, Keats was denied the privileges of university training, 
his father’s narrow resources rendering this impossible, even 
though, as we learn, his parents were keenly desirous that he 
should be thoroughly taught, if not at Oxford or Cambridge, 
then at Harrow or one of the great English secondary schools. 
We find him, in due time, at school at Enfield, under the care 
of a clergyman by the name of Clarke, the same school to 
which afterward his younger brothers naturally went. His 
school life, as far as the records go, was happy and profitable. 
A sensitive, high-spirited, and whole-hearted boy, a kind of 
acknowledged champion in the school, and vet shy and tender 
and easily discouraged with himself and his work, he was 
steadily gathering knowledge, disciplining his mental facul- 
ties, and preparing himself for what has been called by Mrs. 
Ward a singular life. 

Here, again, history repeats itself, and we learn of the old 
story of passionate fondness for books, for good literature 
wherever found, for romance and mythology, while he was 


student enough in the sphere of classics to render the entire 


/Fneid into prose. Called from school to become a surgeon’s 
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apprentice at the neighboring town of Edmonton, he still 
Joved books far more than bandages and hospitals, catching 
some of his best inspirations from the re ading of “The Faerie 
(Jueene” and shorter poems of Spenser. Thus we learn 
“that it was ‘The Faerie Queene’ that awakened his genius,” 
his poem entitled “Imitation of Spenser” evincing this pleas 
ing and early dependence. Even though completing his 
medical studies and passing the requisite examination for hos- 
pital service, his purpose was still literary, while he impa- 
tiently awaited the opportunity to realize it. Thus from 
1817 to the year of his death, February 23, 1821, his poetic 
work went on, impeded, as it often was, by increasingly im- 
paired health and embittered by the cruel attacks of the crit- 
ics. English criticism has rarely gone to greater lengths of 
personality and coarse abuse than it did in the pages of Black- 
wood and the Quarterly. The merciless utterances of Lock- 
hart, Wilson, and others against the so-called “Cockney 
school” of poetry, as represented in Leigh Hunt and Keats, 
and the equally extreme thrusts of Gifford and his colleagues, 
seemed to have no other origin than a malicious desire to 
wound the feelings of these rising poets. It is to the lasting 
credit of Keats that under the lash of these unjust attacks he 
could say, “Praise or blame has but a momentary effect on the 
man whose love of beauty in the abstract makes him a severe 
critic on his own works.” Naturally mindful of the fact that 
his work had in it some essential merit, he may be pardoned 
for adding, “This is a mere matter of the moment; I think I 
shall be among the English poets after my death,” a prophecy 
fully confirmed by the appreciative language of Lowell, 
“Enough that we recognize in Keats that indispensable new- 
ness—that we call genius. His poems mark an epoch in Eng- 
lish poetry.” That he was wounded by these criticisms, how- 
ever, cannot be doubted, nor would it have been natural not 
to have been. They were inflicted purposely as a punish- 
ment, and not at all on behalf of the cause of good letters in 
England, and the punishment was especially felt by Keats’s 
sensitive nature as a rising and an aspiring poet, the Sidney 
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Lanier of his time. Nor is it quite satisfactory or fair to 
charge his wounded fee lings, as W hipple does, to his lack of 
force and courage and kindred elements of character. “Had 
he possessed a great nature,” says Whipple, “he would not 
have been wounded, though all the crities of his time had 
leagued against him, and he would have defied them as Milton 
did.” Keats and Milton, we submit, cannot be tested by the 
same standards; and if we insist on so testing them, we must 
urge that, as Milton was of too tough a fiber to have felt hurt 
bv the severest onslaughts of the critics, Keats was of too 
tender a fiber not to have felt hurt. In the case of the two 
there exists simply a radical difference of character, and each 
must have its place and value. 

If we inquire as to the actual amount of Keats’s poetic 
product, it cannot be said to have been large, nor in his brief 
life of twenty-six vears could it have been so without un- 
wonted mental development. The classitication of his verse 
given us by Arnold is as follows: the volumes of 1817, in- 
cluding his earlier poems; ““Endymion,” his longest poem; 
the volume of 1820, including his more important additional 
poems, such as “Lamia” and “Isabella;” and, finally, his post- 
humous poems. An equally just classification would be: his 
longer poems, such as “The Eve of Saint Agnes” and “Hype- 
rion; and his shorter poems, including odes, epistles, and 


] 
' 


ly ric sketches, such as the lines “On a Grecian Urn” and “The 


Eve of Saint Mark.” It will thus be seen that the range of 
limited practically to the lvrie and de- 


ne epic order is, indeed, seen in “THry- 


his poetic power was 
scriptive. Poetry of 
perion” and some shorter selections, and historical verse of 
the dramatic order is seen in “Otho” and “King Stephen,” 
but his talent was still of the idyllic type, and his suecess was 
within that special sphere. His poetic power as an evidence 
of mental endowment was not continuous enough to meet the 


highest conditions of either heroic or histrionic verse, nor was 


there any promise, at the time of his premature death, of any 
larger results in these directions. As fond as he was of the 
mind and art of Homer, his gift was less Homeric than The- 
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ocritean or Sapphic. Though he wrote to his friend, “One 
of my ambitions is to make as great a revolution in modern 
dramatic writing as Kean has done in acting,” he did not 
make, nor could he have made, any such “revolution.” The 
needed gifts were not his. 

In noting, therefore, the special features of the verse of 
Keats we shall have primary reference to his shorter poems. 
The first suggestion that needs emphasis is the attempt that he 
made, and a partially successful one, to rebuke and correct 
the poetic formalism of eighteenth century verse, in favor of 
a partial restoration, at least, of earlier Elizabethan methods. 
It is this that his biographer, Colvin, has in mind when he 
savs, “The element in which his poetry moves is liberty, the 
consciousness of release from those conventions and restraints 
by which the art had for the last hundred years been ham- 
pered.” It is thus, also, that Matthew Arnold speaks ap- 
preciatingly of him as “tan Elizabethan born too late.” Mr. 
Lowell tells us that we see in his verse “that reaction against 
the barrel-organ style which had been reigning by a kind of 
sleepy divine right for half a century.” In a word, we find 
Keats to be, in this respect, a veritable innovator or renovator, 
calling his country back to primary poetic principles, to 
Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton; to truth and life; 
to physical nature and human nature; to the simple as a pro 
test against the artificial. This, in itself, entitles Keats to an 
important place in the developing history of English verse 
a work quite as important as anything he did in the way of 
writing poetry proper. His effort to revolutionize and re- 
fresh English poetry was as creditable to his literary thought 
and foresight as it was to the future fortunes of English let 
ters. It was this conception of what poetry ought to be and 
this purpose to secure it that so attracted him to Burns and 
Wordsworth, as he discerned in them both the presence of 
genuine poetic in pulse. Hence his name cannot be over 
looked in anv true account of the romantic revival in English 
verse at the opening of the present century. It is with his 


eve on the Elizabethan past and the stilted affectations of 
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on 0 Augustan days that he wrote in the language of satire, in 
7? at 
j “Sleep and Poetry: 
t 
{ i Beauty was awake! 
J , Why were ye not awake? But ye were dead 
on 
ir ’ To things ye know not of—-were closely wed 
: To musty laws lined out with wretched rule 
- 


And compass vile: so that ye taught a school 
} Of dolts to smoothe, inlay, and clip, and fit, 
Till, like the certain wands of Jacob’s wit, 
Their verses tallied. Easy was the task: 

A thousand handicraftsmen wore the mask 
Of Poesy. 


The evident proofs of this higher conception of the spirit 
and office of verse are worthy of note. His love of nature 
and outdoor life, a feature common to his poems, is seen in 
such examples as the “Ode to a Nightingale,” “To Autumn,” 
“The Thrush,” “On May-Day,” “Walking in Scotland,” 
“Staffa,” “On the Sea,” and “The Human Seasons.” His 
early life at Enfield and Edmonton, his later life at the Isle 
of Wight, Margate, Canterbury, Hampstead, Oxford, and 
Teignmouth, and his memorable tours through the Scottish 
Highlands and the English lakes awakened and deepened this 
love of natural scenery until it controlled him, breaking forth 
in manifold lyric forms, and coloring with a rich and rare 
radiance all the products of his pen. One has but to attempt 





to cull a few choice passages of this description from his verse 





: to see, at once, that the selection is invidious, and that the 
ie poetry, from first to last, is saturated with the freshness of 
the fields and hills. We know of no English poet who more 
beautifully touches upon natural scenery than he, or more 
a “ skillfully condenses into a line or a paragraph the essential 
elements of a landscape. The dedicatory sonnet to Leigh 
Hunt, at the very opening of his verse, is full of these reflec- 
tions on “early morn” and “smiling day” and “pleasant 
H trees,” his first poem beginning, “T stood tiptoe upon a little 
bn hill,” in which poem we have that exquisite description of 
. dewdrops: 
i those starry diadems 
' > Caught from the early sobbing of the morn. 
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Equally exquisite is the poetic touch, as he writes of 


the moon lifting her silver rim 
Above a cloud, and with a gradual swim 
Coming into the blue with all her light. 


So, in his sonnet “To a Friend who Sent Me Some Roses,” h 
sings: 
As late I rambled in the happy fields, 
What time the skylark shakes the tremulous dew 
From his lush clover covert. 


So, in his sonnet on “Solitude:” 


Let me thy vigils keep 
‘Mongst boughs pavilioned, where the deer’s swift leap 
Startles the wild bee from the foxglove bell. 


So, elsewhere, he lovingly writes: 


To one who has been long in city pent 

*Tis very sweet to look into the fair 

And open face of heaven—to breathe a prayer 
Full in the smile of the blue firmament. 


Tn his poem “Sleep and Poetry” we find some of these choi: 
passages, as: 
Life is but a day; 
A fragile dewdrop on its perilous way 
From a tree’s summit. 
Life is the rose’s hope while yet unblown; 
The reading of an ever-changing tale; 
The light uplifting of a maiden’s veil; 
A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air; 
A laughing schoolboy, without grief or care, 
Riding the springy branches of an elm. 


So, in describing some quiet retreat, he says: 


Let there nothing be 
More boisterous than a lover’s bended knee; 
Naught more ungentle than the placid look 
Of one who leans upon a closéd book: 
Naught more untranquil than the grassy slopes 
Between two hills. 


va) 


So, the verse runs on in sweetest measure, until we see, be- 
vond all doubt, that Keats knew Nature thoroughly and 


loved her, and at times embodied his love in lines as beantiful 
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as are found in English verse. Nor should it be forgotten 
that, deep and strong as was this love, he never passed to the 
pantheistic extreme of confounding God and nature, or the 
equally dangerous anthropotheistic extreme of confounding 
man and nature, but viewed each in its place and all as related 
in the great unity and harmony of the world. “Scenery is 
fine,” he wrote, “but human nature is finer. The sward is 
richer for the tread of a real nervous English foot; the eagle’s 
nest is finer for the mountaineer having looked into it.” So, 
he wrote in “Endymion:” 
Who, of men, can tell 


That flowers would bloom— 
If human souls would never kiss and greet? 


So, in his poem on “The Human Seasons:” 


Four seasons fill the measure of the year; 
There are four seasons in the mind of man. 


So, in the midst of his rapturous enjoyments of nature, as he 
describes them in “Slee p and Poetry,” he writes: 

And can I ever bid these joys farewell? 

Yes, | must pass them for a nobler life, 

Where I may find the agonies, the strife 

Of human hearts. 


He is thus at the same time the poet of man and of nature, and 
guards himself carefully against the worship of either to the 
exclusion of the other. 

An additional proof of Keats’s successful efforts to restore 
a better literary order is found in what may be called his 
poetic spirit, the poetic sense inherent in the genuine poet, 
and distinguishing him thus from the mere verbal versifier. 
Thus, he says, “I find I cannot do without poetry—without 


> 


eternal poetry.” He has often and rightly been called a poet 
of classical taste and art, aiming to reproduce, in every legiti- 
mate way, the beauty and literary technique of the old Greek 


school; but this is not all. He evinces the spirit as well as 


the art of verse, the unstudied impulses of the ingenuous 
bard as well as the more esthetic correctness of the schools. 
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Even the Edinburgh reviewers forgot, for a while, their ma- 


licious work, and conceded that he had in him “a native rel- 
ish for poetry,” confirming the truthfulness of Keats’s own 
statement that he would write poetry “from the mere yearn- 
Ing and fondness he had for the beautiful.” One of the 
clearest evidences of this poetic spirit is seen in the rich vari- 
ety of meters that we find in his verse, as if he must run up 
and down the entire gamut of verse-forms in order to express 
in fitting manner the wealth of poetic life that was in him. 
Hence we have the couplet, as in “Endymion” and “Lamia;” 
blank verse, as in “IHyperion;” the eight-line stanza, as in 
“Tsabella;” the Spenserian stanza, as in “The Eve of Saint 
Agnes ;” the ten-line stanza, as in the ‘“‘¢ lide to a Nightin- 
lo Autumn”—in fact, all 


gale:” the eleven-line stanza, as “ 
varieties of stanza and line in rich and ever-changing form, 
so as to suit the structure to the sense, catch the eye and ear 
and taste of the reader, break the monotony of the lines, and, 
in fact, fill the poetry with the charm and potency of the im- 
agination in active exercise. 

A still more satisfactory evidence of this poetic spirit is in 
the subject-matter of the poetry itself, especially in the lyric 
forms, and in those short and exquisite snatches of song for 
which he is so justly noted. Here, as in Spenser and Milton, 
it is the brief idyllic passages of the shorter poems that most 
interest us, and on which we are willing to rest the reputation 
of the poet. Nothing more essentially poetic ean be found 
in English verse than some of these outbursts, as in “The 
Eve of Saint Agnes,” “Fancy,” “The Eve of Saint Mark,” 
and “Walking in Scotland.” Those passages already ad- 
duced to show his passionate love of nature confirm this view, 
so that this poetic sentiment or sense permeates and governs 


‘ 


the verse. Thus in the opening of “Endymion” we see it: 


A thing of beauty is a joy forever; 
Its loveliness increases. 
So, again: 
The earth is glad: the merry lark has poured 
His early song against yon breezy sky, 


That spreads so clear o’er our solemnity. 








a 
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And, again, he writes of the poet, who 


Sang (his) story up into the air, 
Giving it universal freedom. 


So, in “Tsabella,” he describes the love of Isabella and Lo- 
renzo: 
With every morn their love grew tenderer, 
With every eve deeper and tenderer still.... 
He knew whose gentle hand was at the latch, 
Before the door had given her to his eyes. 


do, in the “Ode on a Grecian Urn:” 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter. 


In his exquisite “Faery Song,” as in “Fancy,” we have an ex- 
ample of the lightness and delicacy of Keats’s poetic touch: 


Shed no tear—O shed no tear! 
The flower will bloom another year. 
Weep no more—O weep no more! 
Young buds sleep in the root’s white core. 
Dry your eyes—O dry your eyes, 
For I was taught in paradise 
To ease my breast of melodies— 
Shed no tear. 


So, opens “The Eve of Saint Mark:” 


Upon a Sabbath day it fell; 
Twice holy was the Sabbath bell, 
That called the folk to evening prayer. 


Twice holy was the Sabbath bell: 

The silent streets were crowded well 
With staid and pious companies, 
Warm from their fireside orat’ries; 
And moving, with demurest air, 

To evensong, and vesper prayer. 

Each archéd porch, and entry low, 

Was filled with patient folk and slow, 
With whispers hush, and shuffling feet, 
While played the organ loud and sweet. 
The bells had ceased, the prayer begun, 
And Bertha had not yet half done 
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A curious volume, patched and torn, 
That all day long, from earliest morn, 
Had taken captive her two eyes, 
Among its golden broideries. 





This is poetry in form and essence. Taste, feeling, imagin: 
tion, and inspiration are all combined to make up a por tl 
product as impressive as it is beautiful, entitling its author to 
high rank among our native English lyrists. To this extent, 
at least, the poetry ol Keats is possessed of the inner principle 
ot life and rhythmic movement; free and natural, sympa- 
thetic with its diversitied themes, and thus definitely aiding 
that great romantic revival which aimed to break away from 
old restrictions into a larger literary freedom. 

This is, pn rhaps, Keats’s oreatest feature as a poet, the ex 
planation of his best work and the ground of his claim to per 
manent poetic repute, that he had a spirit responsive to 


beauty, quickly perceiving and acknowledging it and diffus 





ing its influence and charm wherever he went. As has been 
said, poetry was with him “a philosophy and a religion.” His 
theory of life was based upon it, and he never disconnected it, 
as Byron and others did, from truth and goodness and love. 
“Beauty is Truth, and Truth is Beauty” was his creed, as he 
insisted that it was through beauty and love that the two 
worlds of sense and spirit were united and together worked in 
perfect harmony for the realization of the highest ends of 
man. It was because he saw this artistic principle in Gree} 
art and letters that he was so attracted to Homer and the clas ‘s 
sical mythology, even though he knew but little of the Greek 
language as a study of the schools. When we are told that 
Ruskin so appreciated his poetic work as to regard it a mode! 
re the explanation is found in the fact that Ruskin found ii 

Keats’s verse the satisfaction of his sense of form and love of 
the beautiful. It is this, also, that explains the avowed in 
debtedness of Tennyson and the later Victorian poetry to 
Keats in that he, most of all, embodied in his verse this cen- 
tral esthetic principle and inspired others to attempt to secure 


ee 


and express it, this inspiration definitely markiug the “new 


29 
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poetry” of life from the older verse of formalism and correct- 
ness. Hence Saintsbury, in his latest work on Victorian 
authors, speaks of Keats as a “germinal” poet, and adds that 


“he is the father dir ctly or at short stages of descent of every 


worthy English poet born within the present century. He 
begat Tennyson, and Tennyson begat all the rest.” In this 


respect he accomplishe d more after his death than in his life, 
or rather lived again and to greater purpose in the work of 
the poetic disciples whom he influenced. 

Keats’s relation to other English poets, antecedent and con- 
temporary, is a subject of interest to every student of his 
verse. First of all is Spenser, partly because he was Spenser, 
and partly because of his place as one of the great Eliza- 
bethan poets, and thus expon ntial of a genuine poetic life 
nnd work. As we have seen, one of his earliest poems was 
entitled “Imitation of Spenser,” referring to the stanza and 
spirit of the epic poet. One of his sonnets is written in honor 
of him. In some of his choicest poems, as in “The Eve of 
Saint Agnes,” he uses the Spenserian stanza. In his “Spec- 
imen of an Induction to a Poem,” he calls him “the great 
bard 


and invokes his “gentle spirit to hover nigh (his) dar- 


* 
. 


ing steps” as a poet. So, as to Milton, whom | 


e reverently 
calls “Chief of organic numbers, Old Scholar of the 
Spheres,”’ while all critics have noticed the marked influence 
of the Miltonie diction, especially that of ““Paradise Lost,” on 
the poetry of Keats, and chiefly as seen in “Endymion” and 
“Hyperion.” So, as to Chaucer, back to whom all later gen- 
uine English poets were wont to look. He introduces his 
beautiful poem on “Sleep and Poetry” by a quotation from 
Chaucer, while here and there are evident traces in diction of 
the early study of “The Canterbury Tales” and other poems 
of the great Middle English bard. That he loved the poetry 
of Shakespeare goes withe t saving. “Thank God,” he 
writes, “I can read and, perhaps, understand Shakespeare to 
his depths;” while the motto or poetic heading of “En- 


dymion,” “The stretchéd meter of an antique song,” is taken 


from the seventeenth of Shakespeare’s sonnets. He calls 
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him “that warm-hearted Shakespeare.” Ho, as to Chapman, 
the translator of Homer; Browne, the author of the ‘Pas- 
torals;”’ Chatterton, the “marvelous boy;” Landor, the clas- 
sical English writer; Leigh Hunt, and, also, Shelley, who 
rests with Keats in the same God’s acre outside the city of 
Rome, “united,” as Devey says, “in the same belief in human 
pe rfe ‘tibility and drawing their inspiration from the same 
fountain, the undying beauty of the world’s youth as imaged 
in the creations of antique Greece,” and yet so unlike in their 
poetic relationship, aims, and work. Shelley’s el £V, 
**Adonais,” is a sufficient proot of their devoted pe rsonal at- 


tachment, and 
till the Future dares 
Forget the Past, his fate and fame shall be 
An echo and a light unto Eternity. 


In the light of this long list of English authors to whom 
Keats stands relate d, and often indebted, it is to be noted that 
there was on his part nothing in the line of slavish imitation. 
No English poet has been less servilely dependent on others 
than he. To eve rything he read and heard he gave the free 
impress of his own spirit, while he is ever glad to acknowledge 
the fact that there had lived such poets as Spenser and Milton 
to whom, as to superior and puissant spirits, he gladly and 
safely resorted for needed poetic stimulus. 

All gifts and excellencies conceded, however, Keats had his 
personal and poetic limitations. He was in no sense a great 
thinker in verse; in no sense a bold and successful reorganizer 
of important literary movements, despite the fact that he was 
a valuable agent with others in the poetic revival of the cen- 
tury. “The faults of Keats’s poetry,” writes Lowell, “are ob- 
vious enough, but it should be remembered that he died at 
twenty-five and that he offends by superabundance and not 
poverty. That he was overlanguaged at first there can be no 
doubt.” “Whether Keats was original or not,” he adds, “I 
do not think it useful to discuss until it has been settled what 
originality is. Enough that we recognize in him that inde- 


finable manner and unexpectedness which we call genius. 
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No doubt there is something tropical in his sudden maturity, 
but it was maturity, nevertheless.” Here we see Mr. Lowell 
conceding the faults of Keats and, in a genuinely charitable 
spirit, seeking to minimize their force. To our mind, his 
greatest fault was the close connection which his poetry 
evinces of excellence and defect, so as to mar, at times, any 
unity of good result. It is thus that Colvin, in speaking of 
“Endymion,” writes, “Beauties and faults are so bound up 
together that a critic may well be struck almost as much by 
one as by the other.”” So, Devey writes, “ ‘Endymion’ con- 
tains passages which would do honor to the Elizabethan poets, 
with much commonplace which would disgrace Blackmore.” 
The same is true of “Hyperion” and “Lamia,” and of many 
of his minor poems, as to the conspicuous absence of sustained 
excellence, so that the s\ mpathetic reader is, at times, startled 
and shocked by the suddenness and violence of the contrasts 
This is one of the reasons, undoubtedly, why his longest 
poem, “Endymion,” containing some rare poetic passages, 
has not been more wid ly read and appreciated, its too fre- 
quent lapses from the poet’s high standard discouraging the 
general student and reader. Here again, however, we might 
assume Mr. Lowell’s more charitable view and insist that the 
principle in question proves too much—that if we apply it 
severely as a specific principle of poetic criticism, most of our 
already accepted conclusions must be greatly modified. 
Thus, it might be argued that “The Faerie Queene” and 
“Paradise Lost” and “The Exeursion” and “Lalla Rookh” 
and “Aurora Leigh” and “Evangeline” evince a similar ab- 


} 


rupt descent from higher to lower levels, from the sublime to 
the indifferent; the onlv difference be ing, perchance, that this 
unheralded descent is oftener made by Keats than bs Spen- 
ser, Milton, Wordswdrth, Moore, Mrs. Browning, and Long- 
fellow. In any case, however, it is a fault, its character de- 
pending on its frequency and suddenness and on the manner 
in which in every instance the poet recovers himself and rises 


again to loftier levels of wider outlook and more inspiring 


influences, 
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It is in his minor poems that his special gifts appear. It is 
of his “Ode on a Grecian Urn” and “La Belle Dame sans 
Merci” that Saintsbury says, “He need to have written noth 
ing but these two to show himself not merely an exquisite 
poet, but a leader of English poetry for many a year, almost 
for many a generation to come.” It is in referring to his 
premature death and to his burial at Rome and, especially, to 
his own prepared epitaph, “Here lies one whose name was 
writ in water,” that Saintsbury beautifully adds, “Posterity 
has agreed with him that it was written in water, but in the 
water of life.” Lovely and benignant in character, unself- 
ishly thoughtful of the interests of others, gifted with the 
essential spirit of poetry, and of quite too sensitive a fiber to 


} 
| 
i 


bear the struggle of this rude world, his clear and pure per- 
sonality is a perpetual blessing to the English nation, and the 
verse he wrote a beautiful reflection of the strength and 
sweetness of his life. In the “Letters” of Keats, recently 
published, this attractive personal side of his career is brought 
more prominently to view, as is also his work as a writer of 


miscellaneous Eng lish prose. 
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Arr. VIIL—THE SYNAGOGUES OF THE DISPERSION 
AND EARLY CHRISTIANITY.* 

Ir is a fact well known to readers of history that the Jewish 
people in the time of Christ were widely scattered throughout 
the civilized world. There were Jewish communities in all 
the large cities and towns of the Roman empire, and adven- 
turous Jewish traders penetrated to the remotest provinces. 
These Jewish emigrants kept themselves in close touch with 
Judea, and they were also in the most intimate relation with 
the stirring world about them. Thus there came to pass, at 
least one hundred and fifty years before Christ, according to 
Philo, the following condition: 


Jerusalem became the capital not only of Judea, but of many 
other lands on account of the colonies it sent out from time to time 
into the bordering districts of Egypt, Pheenicia, Syria, Celo-Syria 
and into the more distant regions of Pamphylia, Cilicia, and greater 
parts of Asia Minor as far as Bithynia and the remotest corners of 
Pontus, and in like manner into Europe; into Thessaly, Beotia, and 
Macedonia, and tolia, and Attica, and Argos, and Corinth, and 
into the most fruitful parts of Peloponnesus. Not only is the con- 
tinent full of Jewish colonies, but also the most important islands, 
such as Eubea, Cyprus, and Crete—I say nothing of the country be- 


*In the preparation of this article the writer has had access, in addition to the 
standard books of reference, to the following historical works, largely through the 
courtesy of the librarian of the Indiana State Normal: The Jewish People in the Time 
of Christ, Schirer (Second Division, v« i, secs. 27 and 30) ; History of the People of 
Israel, Renan (Period of Jewish Independence and Judea under Roman Rule, parti 
ularly book x, chaps. iil and iv) ; His? of Israel, Ewald ; History of the Jews, H 
Graetz ; A History of the Jewish Peo Kent; History of the People of Israel, Cor- 
nill; History of the Jews, Milman; Hist of the Jewish Church, Stanley; Rawlin- 
son’s Ancient Monarchies. The only ginal authority consulted has been Josephus. 


I have sought mainly in these works for a detailed account of the dispersion of the 
Jews in apostolic times, The histories of Schirer and Renan have proven most val- 


‘ 


uable. The work by Professor Graetz, written from the Jewish standpoint, while 
manifestly biased, is suggestive. He lays emphasis upon the advantage taken bythe 
apostolic missionaries of the Jewish communities and of the leaning toward Judaism 
among the Gentiles (vol. ii, p. 221 On the organization of the dispersed Jewish com- 


munities the studies by Renan and Schirer and the articles “ Synagogue ” and “ Dis- 
persed’ in McClintock and Strong have been of most use. On the methods used by 


the early evangelists in the Christian propaganda the records of the missionary }: 
neys of Paul are about all that is left. It was unnecessary to refer to other historical 
works which were at hand, and it has been possible only to glean from a multit 


of references those which are insert 
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yond the Euphrates. All of them except a very small portion of 
Babylon, and all the satrapies which contain fruitful land, have 
Jewish inhabitants.* 

The disp rsion ol the Jews began hundreds ot years before 
the Christian era, in forced captivities under Syrian and 
Babylonian conquerors, In 740 Lb. U. Tiglath-pileser, king 
of Sy ria, carried off as captives parts of the tribes of Reuben, 
Gad, and Manasseh, and twenty years later Sargon took away 
the mass of the ten tribes to the regions beyond the Eu- 
phrates. A hundred years later Jerusalem was captured by 
Nebuchadnezzar, the city was destroyed, and the king and 
people were take n to Babylon. Ot those who were carried 
away but few ever returned to their native land. They be- 
came absorbed in the industrial life about them, and found it 
more profitable to remain among their conquerors than to re- 
turn with the remnant who rebuilt the Holy City. These 
“lost tribes” grew and multiplied for over five hundred years. 
‘Lhey were never lost, but only shared finally the common ex- 
tinction of those vast oriental populations. They formed the 
great Jewish population of Parthia, Syria, and Mesopotamia 
which was known as the “dispersion” in apostolic times. 
There were other minor captivities which occurred in tl 
course of the Jewish wars and in which a few of the peopl 
were carried away, such as those who were taken to Rome by 
Pompey to grace his triumph. 

But there were important and more immediate causes than 
these back of the wide Jewish dispersion. The Jews have 
alwavs been a prolific people, remarkably free from the vices 
which depopulate nations. Their country was small and 
unequal to the natural growth of its population, and the over- 
flow naturally poured into the surrounding nations. On ac- 
count of its geographical position Palestine was also the scene 
of constant military expeditions and sanguinary conflicts be- 
tween the nations of the East and the West. This was unfa- 
vorable to the pursuit of trade. It made industry precarious, 
and with the development of the Hebrew genius for com- 


merce those engaged in trade naturallysought more favorable 
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localities. For these reasons there was a constant voluntary 
emigration of Jewish settlers to the countries bordering upon 
Palestine, and to all the towns of the Roman empire. It 
was especially during the Hellenistic period that these emi- 
grations were most numerous. ‘The Macedonian generals of 
Alexander the Great, and their successors, encouraged the 
intermingling of different nationalities; they founded new 
cities all through the Orient, and were lavish in special priv- 
ileges to attract to them new settlers. Valuable rights of 
citizenship and other privileges were freely given to attract 
Jewish immigrants. Drawn by these inducements, large 
numbers of Jews left their native land for foreign cities. 
Thousands of them emigrated into the neighboring countries 
of Syria and Egypt. They collected in unusually large num- 
bers in Antioch and Alexandria; they crowded into the cities 
of Asia Minor, particularly the towns and islands bordering 
upon the .Lgean Sea, as well as to the larger ports and com- 
mercial cities of the Mediterranean. Thus it was brought 
about, partly by foree and partly by emigration, that the 
Sibylline Oracles could say, about the year 140 B. C., “that 
every land and sea was filled with the Jews.” Renan has 


given a striking description of these Jewish emigrants: 


Honest, industrious, and apt in small employments, these trans- 
ported Jews served as a nucleus of an excellent middle class. A 
people they hardly were; a peasantry, never. Country life and bar- 
barous lands were to them as if nonexistent. But as orderly men 
and faithful subjects they had no equals; they quickly took root in 
any country, and looked on that in which they were born as their 
fatherland. Sovereigns conferred privileges upon them. Viewed 
with jealousy by the population about them, they meddled very lit- 
tle with questions of dynasty, and were always for the strongest. 
Fidelity to any legitimate sovereign was one of the things on which 
they prided themselves.* 


The dispersion of the Jews in the commercial centers of the 
Roman empire was so important in the spread of early Chris- 
tianitv that we shall go into considerable detail and endeavor 
to show just where they were located, the peculiar institutions 


* History of the People of Israel, book x, p. 191. 
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which they carried with them, and the preparation which 
they unconsciously made for the rapid spread of Christianity. 
In the eastern provinces of Parthia, Mesopotamia, and Syria, 
with their imum nse population, the Jews were numbered by 
the million in the time of the apostles. The descendants of 
the tribes carried away in the great captivity had been multi- 
plying for over five centuries, and their numbers had been 
augmented by a constant stream of emigration. Josephus 
says of the dis} ersion in Babylonia in his own time, “There 
are but two tribes in Asia and Europe under the Romans, 
while the ten tribes are beyond the Euphrates until now, and 
are an immense multitude not to be estimated by numbers.”’* 
The Jews were congregated in great numbers in the cities of 
Nehardea and Nisibis in the vall V of the Euphrates. These 
cities, because of their natural strength, were made the depos- 
itories of the revenue derived from the temple tax, which was 
a half shekel from every Jew. The largeness of these offer- 
ings may be gathered from the statement of Josephus that 
“many ten thousand men undertook the carriage of these do- 
nations to Jerusalem, to protect the money from the Par- 
thians.” + Milman approves the evidence for the Jewish 
colony having penetrated into China sometime before the 
Christian era. t They were settled in Arabia, where Moham- 
med found them numerous and powerful. Meny other ref- 
erences might be given, all going to show that at the time of 
Christ there was a numerous population of Jews in the cities 
and towns of the Euphrates and Tigris valleys, and on the 
shores of the Persian Gulf. 

The province of Syria, lying immediately west of Meso- 
potamia and to the north of Judea, was literally half Jewish. 
Its situation was fortunate for trade, as the traffie from 
Greece and Rome and the far Fast passed naturally through 
its territory. Josephus says, “For as the Jewish nation is 
widely dispersed over all the habitable earth among its inhab- 
itants, so it is very much intermingled with Syria because of 


its neighborhood, and has great multitudes in Antioch by 


44 


® Antiquities. xi, 5 + Thid., xvili, 9, 1. 
t History of the Jews, vol. ii, p. 493 (2 vol. ed.). 
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reason of the largeness of the city.”* At Damascus the Jews 


practically controlled the city. There was a time when every 


woman was a native or proselyte Jewess.+ Ten thousand 
Jews were assassinated in t city during one of the wars. + 
In Asia Minor the Jews were thickly settled throughout all 


the provinces, from Mysia on the west to the limits of Cappa- 
docia on the east and the settlements on the Black Sea. An- 
tiochus the Great settled three thousand Jewish families in 
Phrygia and Lydia. § The record of the first and second 
missionary journeys of Paul in the Acts reveals large Jewish 
populations in the towns of these provinces. Philo mentions 
Jewish settlements in Bithynia and the most distant parts of 
Pontus on the Kuxine. | Greek inscriptions of the first cen- 
tury indicate that the Crimea was colonized by the Jewish 
settlers. {| Pomponius Flaccus contiscated treasure chests 
containing the money from the temple tax on the way to 
Jerusalem from Laodicea, Adramyttium, and Pergamos. Prob- 
ably in no country was the Jewish dispersion more numerous 
than in Egypt, and nowhere else, except at Jerusalem, has 
the influence of the race upon the nations been of so great 
importance. There were Jews in Egypt and Ethiopia in 
earliest times. There were frequent and continuous migra- 
tions during all the years from the captivity until the Chris- 
tian times. When Alexander the Great built Alexandria he 
placed there a considerable number of Jews, giving them 
equal rights with the Egyptian citizens.** A Jewish temple 
was built at Leontopolis,++ a most remarkable fact, and on the 
eastern border of the kingdom a Jewish town was constructed 
which was important from a military point of view. Alex- 
andria early became a great metropolis of the Jewish disper 
sion. They occupied two out of five quarters of the city, 
their quarters lying along the sea near the royal palace, in the 


northeastern part of the citv. They were given the largest 


"ey 


liberties, being governed by their own ethnarch, “as if,” savs 


* Josephus, B. J., vii, 3. +t Ibid., ii, 2a, 2 t Ibid., ti, 2, 2 
§ Josephus, Antiquities, xti, 3,4 
Philo, Ed. Mang., ii, 587, quoted by Schirer 


© Renan, History of the Jews, | 
** Josephus, Apion, ii,4 ; Ant s, xix, 5 Thid,, xtli,3; Wa 
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Josephus, “he was ruler of a free republic.”* According to 
Philo, they made up almost half of th population. The city 
contained several synagogues, one of which was unusually 
tnagniticent. Philo estimates the Jewish population ol 
Egypt in his day at about one million souls.+ Jewish col 
onists, according to Strabo, formed a quarter OT the population 
of the province of Cyrenaica.{ They were a turbulent ele- 
ment in the capital, Cyrene, where they were terribly pun- 
ished by Lucullus. § 

There is scanty information concerning the settlements in 
Greece, but there was evidently a wide dispersion. Paul 
found his countrymen with organized synagogues in Philippi, 
Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, and Corinth. He also men 
tions synagogues in the town of Salamis, in Cyprus. Philo 
mentioned that there were Jews in Thessaly, Beeotia, Mace- 
donia, and /#tolia, and Attica, and Argos, and Corinth, in 
the most fruitful and fairest parts of the Pe loponnesus ; also 
the most important islands, such as Eubeea, Cyprus, and 
Crete. The settlement of the Jews in Rome dates from the 
time of Pompey the Great, when Jewish prisoners were man- 
umitted and settled on the banks of the Tiber, where they 
formed the nucleus of a growing Jewish quarter. The Jew- 
ish community in Rome was regularly organized with rights 
of citizenship and a limited self-gove rnment. They spread 
from their quarter all over the city. Repressive measures, 
deportation, banishment, and massacre were resorted to to 
check their power, and To satisfv the hatred of the p ople 
against them. At least five Jewish cemeteries have been dis- 
covered within the last century in different parts of the city. 
At Puteoli there was the most ancient Jewish settlement in 
Italv. Jewish communities, according to Schiirer, are also 
met with in various parts of Gaul and Spain in later imperial! 
times. There were Jewish colonies in lower Italy, also in 
Genoa, Milan, Brescia, Aquila, Bologna, Ravenna, Naples, 
Venosa, Svracuse, Palermo, Messina, Agrigentum, Apulia, 
and Calabria. The beginning of these settlements eannot he 


* Antiquities, xiv, 7, 2. +Schirer, p. 229 t Antiquities, xiv, 7, 2. 
§ Ibid., xiv, 7, 2. Schirer, p. 222 
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traced, but they almost surely ¢ xisted in apostolic times. The 


widespread dispersion and iniluence of the Jews is also indi- 


cated by the bitter hatred against the Jews of the peoples in 
the city to which they went. Che anti-Semitic movement of 
the present time in France and Austria is but the revival of 


the hatred which comes down from antiquity and had its 
cause in commercial and race antagonism. In the published 
records of the empire there are frequent references to trials, 
insurrections, and of mob violence against the Jewish inhab- 
itants of provincial cities. A multitude of similar references 
might be made to indicate the extent of the Jewish dispersion, 
but enough has been given to reveal their marvelous vitality 
as a people and to show how wid ly they were scattered. The 
record of their settlements in thousands of towns must remain 
hopelessly lost in the wreck of the past. 

And everywhere they established separate organizations. 
“There was only one way,” writes Schiirer, “by which those 
of the Jewish people that were scattered over the whole earth 
could possibly maintain their religion and usages, and that was 
by organizing themselves into independent communities, 
within which they might cherish the faith and practice the 
observances of their fathers in a foreign land and in the heart 
of the Gentile world, just as though they were living in the 
Floly Land itself.” That was exactly what they did. At 
Alexandria they lived in thoroughly organized communities 
governed by the council of elders, which was presided over by 
one of their number. At Cyrene and Berenice, in Cyre- 
naica, they had local self-governments. At Rome the Jews 
were grouped into communities called ovvaywyai, each hav- 
ing its own synagogue, assembly of elders, and public officials. 
The organization of the Jewish communities was not dis- 
tinctive with them, but was a practice allowed by the govern- 
ments of antiquity and carried on by the dispersed of other 
nations. Egyptians, Svrians, and Grecians as well as Jews 
naturally congregated together in foreign cities, as they do in 


our own to-day, for fellowship, religious association, and mu- 


tual protection. Limited political privileges were given to 
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these national groups in all the provinces,* In the majorit 
of the older cities in Asia Minor, Pheenicia, and Sy ria, and in 
Greece, the Jews occupied the position of settlers as opposed 
to citizens.+ The Jewish communities in such cities were 
re ally private associations recognized by the state, and where 
the colonists were not numerous enough to form a colony or 
self-governing community they met together, as at Philippi, 
at some appointed place for fellowship and prayer. Accord 
ing to Jewish law, wherever ten Jews lived together a syna- 
gogue was to be erected. The synagogue always meant an 
organized community. There were a great many towns in 
which the Jews enjoyed the full rights of citizenship, partic- 
ularly the towns of the Hellenistic period, such as Alexandria, 
Antioch in Sy ria, and also in the cities of the coast of lonia, 
particularly in Ephesus. According to Philo, the majority 
of the Jews in Rome njoyed the rights of citizenship as de- 
seendants of freedmen. This privilege prevented the trial of 
a citizen before any but a Roman court, exempted from de 
grading punishment, such as scourging and crucifixion, and 
allowed the right of appeal to the emperor himself. ¢ 
The great tie which bound these emigrants together was 
the power of their religion. It was this which made Jerusa- 
lem, with its glorious temple, the capital of a world-wide Ju 
their distance from home, their isolation and persecution in 


ligion 


daism. These dispersed Jews were intensely religious, and 
a thousand cities, but deepened that life. The entire re is 
and political life of these Jewish communities cent red in the 
synagogue. It was a building set apart for the worship of 
deh vah, but, like the New England echureh of colonial times, 
it was also the place for the town meetings. The civie life of 
the community was one with their religious life, carrying out 
the sublime theocratic idea of the Hebrew faith. Here were 
the ch 


ildren instructed in the sacred history and literature by 
the rabbis. The elders of the svnagogue, with its chief ruler, 
were eivie magistrate S with power TO Sé ttle disputes, enforce if 


punishment, and manage the public funds. They met in 





*Schirer, p. 252 Josephus, A; n, li, 4 Schirer, p. 278 
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rooms connected with the s nagogue 5 offends rs were beaten 


? l 
im other rooms; travelers found an asylum within its walls, 
and 1eals were eaten ther it all without detracting from 
lis sanctity. Here, on the & ath day and great feast da‘ 3 
the exiles met regularly for the reading of the Seripture 3, say- 
ing of prayers, and the interpretation of the word. Paul 
found these synagogue s evervwhere he went. Philo says, “In 
all the towns thousands of houses of instruction were opened 
where discernment, and moderation, and skill, and justice, 
and all virtues were taught.” The remains of synagogues 
are found as far north as Crimea. In the large cities there 
were many synagogues We learn from the book of Acts 
that this was true 1) scus and Salamis. In Alex- 
andria, Antioch, Rome, ete., there were many, some of them 
very elegant. The building was erected in some prominent 


locality, preferably cutside the city near a running stream. 
It was usually rectangular, like our simplest form of one- 
room churches. <A high partition divided it down the center, 


separating the men from the women. Opposite the entry 


there was a raised platform large enough to accommodate 
several persons; on it there was a reading desk, and back of 


this seats of honor for the elders, the doctors of the law, and 
distinguished men. Back of the desk and chairs was the 
ark containing the copies of the law wrapped in silk. Over 
the desk a lamp was kept continually burning. The people 
met for worship every Sabbath, also on Mondays and W ednes- 
days, and on festival occasions. The services consisted of the 
pravers which took the place of the sacrifices in the temple at 
Jerusalem, reading from the sacred Scriptures, short ad- 
dresses of exposition, and a closing benediction. An inter- 
preter stood beside the reader of the law to explain its mean- 
ing. The interpreter was not necessarily a prominent official, 
but any fitted to do the work might be asked to the rostrum. 
Even a bov might take the place if he were gifted. It was a 
courtesy shown to visiting rabbis to thus allow them to speak. 


For example, the Lord explained the prophecy of Isaiah at 


his home synagogue, and Paul did the same as he passed from 
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( ity to city. Phe synagogue was also a try sting pla e wher 
the itinerant Jews met their countrymen. It offered an ex- 


cellent place for discussion and disputation. The synagogue, 
therefore, furnished a compact organization which central- 
ized in a remarkable way the religious, civic, social, and edu- 
; inds of wide ly scattered Jewish 
‘very dispersed Jew was a zealous proselyter, and these 
synagogues naturally became centers of a widespread propa- 
ganda, The Jews, as Renan has wittily said, “were trave ling 
agents for monotheism and the last judgment.” They gath 
ered about each synagogue a body of Gentile converts and a 
larger fringe of Gentiles who, while not converts, yet became 
indoctrinated with the cardinal ideas of the Hebrew faith. 
The Jewish religion, with its lofty ideals, pure monotheism, 
joyous fe asts, and ele an re ligious practices, drew to it many of 
the men, and particularly the women, of the pagan peoples. 
St. Paul found these proselytes everywhere. Josephus boasts 
that “many of the Greeks have been converted to our laws,’’* 
and he gives as a cause of the great revenue from the temple 
tax the large number of proselytes. ¢ As was said before, at 
Damascus there was a time when all the women of the city 
were adherents of Judaism. Frequent mention is also made 
in the Acts of distinguished converts. The centurion, whose 
servant was healed by the Lord, and the Ethiopian eunuch 
were proselytes. The royal house of Adiabene, mentioned 
by Josephus, were distinguished converts to Judaism. } 

Tt will be readily seen what a remarkable field these con- 
gregations, gathered about the synagogues, offered to the first 
Christian preachers. There was not a city or town of influ- 
ence in the empire, from Hispania on the west to the borders 
of India on the east, from Gaul, Macedonia, and Crimea on 
the north to the farthest penetrated regions of Africa on the 
south, where these Jews and their synagogues were not found. 
They with the proselytes under their influence were indoc- 
trinated beforehand with Hebrew ideas. The burning Mes- 


* Apion. ii, 10. + B. J., vil, 3 -:. & § 
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sianic hope was in all hearts. It was not as though a 
Christian missionary of the first century must go into cities 
wholly unprepared for his message, with language to learn 
and national spirit to understand and prejudice to overcome. 
They went to men who understood the common Greek 
tongue, and their congregations were waiting for them like 
tinder prepared for the flames. Any one of the apostles, or 
ef the rapidly increasing fiery evangelists, burning with the 
martyr spirit of the first century, might go into a city for the 
first time, seek out the svnagogue on the Sabbath day, and 
when the opportunity came he might by a single sermon 
divide a synagogue and gather about himself the nucleus of 
a Christian church. Within this nucleus there would be 
gathered Jewish families of wealth and influence and suf 
ficient proselytes to form an opening wedge into the Gentiles 
of the city. It was thus made possible by the universal dis 
persion of the Jews and the grouping of their communal lift 
about the synagogue, with its fringe of Gentile converts, for 


Christianity within an incredibly short time to literally | 


non 
eycomb the empire with Christian churches. 

There is but secant literature on this period. Such 
have is largely four d in the book of Ac ts and in the Pauline 


epistles, but it is sufficient to establish the truth of what has 
been set forth in this paper. It is instructive to follow the 


missionary labors of the apostolic group as it is narrated in 


Acts. The disciples began in Jerusalem, preaching in tl 


Lie 


temple, on the streets, and possibly in many of the four hun- 


dred synagogues of the city. Evangelists, like Philip, went 
into the Samaritan towns and into Galilee, rapi lv reaping 
the first harvest. It thus « e to pass that by the time of the 
conversion of Paul, a short period afterward, there wer 
churches scattered thro t Judea, Samaria, and Gal 
Peter was beginning even at that early period episcopal jour 
neys among the churches. The converts who were scattered 
by the persecution which e at the time of the stoning 
Stephen traveled into Phoenicia, and as far as Cyprus and A 

t ch, preaching to thi Jews on! 
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} 


The methods pursued by Paul in his missionary labors are 
suggestive in that they reveal what was evidently the meth- 
ods of the evangelists of that period. His first missionary 
journey began with the province ot Seleucia. When he came 
to Salamis, on the island of Cyprus, he went immediately to 
the synagogue ort tne Jews, where he preached on the Sab- 


ioch, in Pi 


nt 
sidia, where a wonderful work opened out. He preached in 


bath. Passing to the maiiand, he came to J 


the synagogue on the Sabbath, and when the Jews had left 
the house of worship the Gentiles be oged him to remain over 
the next Sabbath, and many, both of Jews and religious pros- 
elvtes, were converted by a single address. The next Sun- 
day, says Luke, almost the whole city came out to hear them 
preach, and within the space of a few weeks the word was 
published throughout the whole region. From Antioch 
they passed to Iconium, where they again went to the syna- 
gogue, and they “so spake,” says Luke, “that a great multi- 
tude both of the Jews and also of the Greeks believed.” They 
remained several weeks there, and their preaching divided 
the whole city. From Iconium they passed to Derbe, Lys 
tra, and the cities of Lycaonia, pursuing the same methods 
and meeting with great success, but also with bitter oppo- 
sition and danger. They then retraced their steps, organ- 
izing and preaching as they went. On a second missionary 
journey Paul revisited this church, and then, crossing the 
/Egean, he pene trated into Macedonia and Greece. At Phi 
lippi he preached to the Jews and proselytes outside the city 
walls, and gathered quickly a nucleus of a new church. 
Passing on, they came to Thessalonica, where Paul, “as his 


manner was,” preached in the SvVnagogue on three successive 





a. Sabbath days. A few Jews were converted, of devout Greeks 
a great multitude, and of the chief women not a few. An 


immense uproar and a violent mob followed, incited by the 
faithful Jews, and Paul and Silas were hastily sent away; but 
the new church with a large membership was left behind, 


soon to be revisited. At Berea, the next city, they went to 
the synagogue, and great interest was immediately aroused. 
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Many believed, particularly among the honorable Greek 
women and men. But ; followed them from Thessa- 
lonica, and Paul was « to leave for Athens, where also 
he disputed with the . their synagogue and gathered 
converts, among then n of some prominence, Dionysius, 
a me mb r of the upper se te of Athens, and a woman named 


Damaris. Leaving Athens, Paul next came to Corinth, 


where, following his ( | 5 at sought ouf¢ the Jews and 


preached in the syn: on the Sabbath. Violent per- 
secutions arising, he left 1 synagogue, going to the house of 
Ir stus, a Ror lan, While f ( ed the synagogue, The chief 


ruler of the synagogue, | tly the first man in the Jewish 
community, was convert | brought his family with him 
into the new church. Many Corinthian converts were also 
gathered. Paul, reinforced by Timothy and Silas, preached 
tor s1X months. So great as the svi} athy which was 
aro ised by the Christian missionaries that when they were 
arr sted by sosthenes, the ruler « f the sv nagogue succeeding 
Crispus, the deputy of Achaia, Gallio, drove them out of the 
judgme nt hall and a mob of Greeks beat Sosthenes before the 
throne. From Corinth Paul came to Ephesus, where he also 
went to the synagogue but hastened on to Ceresarea, and 
thence on a rapid tour of inspection to the churches of Asia 
Minor. Returning, Paul spent two years at Ephesus and 
the cities and towns in the region, preaching in the syna- 
gogues, disputing in the school of Tyrannus, and “so might- 
ily grew the word of God and prevailed.” From Ephesus 
Paul revisited the churches in Macedonia and Greece, and re- 
turning to Jerusalem, was arrested and sent to Rome. But 
little remains in the record to illustrate hismethod. At Rome 
he couid not go to the synagogue, being a prisoner, and so 
called the elders to meet , to whom he delivered the mes- 
sage of the eross. §S became couverts, but many disbe- 
lieved. Then, inwting both Gr: ntiles and Jews, he preac] ed 
to them two full years in his private house. We learn from 


the Epistle to the Philippians that among the converts were 


persons from the imperial household. 
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The scanty records of Acts lift the curtain from a small 
part ot the immense fi ld of the missionary labors of the apos 
tolic times. Lhe other apostles went elsewhere, possibly 
] eter to the far eastern provinces ot Mesopotamia and Baby- 
lon, and Thomas to northern Africa, and a rapidly increasing 
bod of Christian evangelists pe netrated the cities and towns 
of all the provinces. There can be no doubt but that they 
followed in the main the method which was used by Paul, 
and that his phenomenal work in the provinces of Asia Minor, 
in the islands of the .Egean, in Macedonia and Greece and 
Syria, was paralleled by other Christian workers. Every- 
of synagogues, the gathering of 


where thie re were thie dividing 


} 


he Gentile proselytes, tumults, mobs, violence, persecution, 


death, and triumph. The svnagogical converts became open- 


ing wedges into the pagan world, lifting temples from their 
foundations and overturning ancient faiths. And what more 
natural than that the new Christian churches should be or- 
ganized after the manner of the synagogues, with a council 
of elders in each local church, a chief ruler or bishop, a bods 
of deacons or almoners to care for the charitable interests of 
the new Christian community? What more natural than 
that the rectangular synagogue, with its simple arrangements 
and raised platform facing rows of pews, should become the 
model for the Christian edifices which were springing up 
everywhere ? 

Gibbon has given five causes for the spread of early Chris- 
tianity: the zeal which the Christians inherited from the 
Jews; the doctrine of future rewards and punishments and of 
the immortality of the soul; the miraculous powers claimed 
by the Church: the severe moralitv of the early Christians; 
their splendid ecclesiastical organization. We would ven- 
ture to add as a sixth the influence of the synagogues of the 
dispersion, as it has been presented in this article. One 
would venture also the opinion that for the first generation 
after the erncifixion of Jesus its influence was greater than 
anv one of the other five. Christian men will also believe 


that there was one element 





of power, greater than all of the 
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others, which naturally escaped the observation of the skep- 
tical historian. It was that of which Jesus spake in his part- 
ing words, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world.” It was the dynamic of the Holy Ghost, through 
whom “mightily grew the word of God and prevailed.” 
Thus it was that through bitter birth woes Judaism gave 
birth to Christianity, her mighty child. The curtain drops 
after those centuries, and when it lifts again we behold a 
crumbling paganism and an aggressive, victorious Chris- 


tianity. The provinces of the empire swarm with Christians; 


the soil is reddened with the blood of their martyrdom; but, 
as it had been with their suffering Master, the way of the 
cross is the way of their triumph. 


leh uf py 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


Henry Warp Beecuer said, “ My conception of religion is 
to let every faculty effulge, touched with celestial fire.” 


Horace BusHNELL, writing in 1872 to Dr. Bartol, expresses 
his feeling about the liberalism and looseness of the Unitarians: 
“T have a certain pity, as I read, for what I should call your 
unstandardliness. I think of an egg trying to get on without a 
shell, and it seems to be a rather awkward predicament. I am 
very fond of liberty, it is true, but I should not like to have the 
astronomic worlds put up in it, even if it were given them to go 
by their inspirations. Liberties are good, inspirations are good, 
but I like to have some standard forces to which I can advert 
when I get tired.” 


One fine, green, cool May day in 1845, at nine o’clock in the 
morning, Robert Browning, sitting by an English window out- 
side of which he saw his favorite chestnut tree dancing in the 
southwest wind, “all its baby-cone-blossoms rocking like fairy 
castles on a hill in an earthquake,” wrote in a love letter to 
Miss Elizabeth Barrett the following sentence, worth quoting 
here because indicative of his and her habitual feeling toward 
the greatest of subjects: “Sydney Smith laughs somewhere at 
some Methodist or other whose wont was, on meeting an ac- 
quaintance in the street, to open at once on him with some en- 
quiry after the state of his soul ; Sydney knows better now, 
and sees that one might quite as wisely ask such questions as 
the price of Illinois stock or condition of glebe-land.” 


BURYING MATHEMATICS. 


One of our theological professors recently said that our min- 
istry may be too apologetic. A pulpit occupying itself pre- 
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dominantly with the defense of the Faith is undesirable and 


unwise. A Gospel minister who takes the truth of his message 
for granted and confidently gives it a positive proclamation with 
an air of unhesitating conviction, as did Spurgeon and Moody, 
is likely to carry conviction home to the heart of the average 
hearer and be a powerful preacher. It is possible to be unduly 
concerned for the defense of God’s eternal truth. The founda- 
tions of the Christian Faith are deep and indestructible. 

A reminiscence of college d iys is that the sophomores have a 
custom of burying mathematics. A mysterious procession of 
students winds through the night to some secluded spot and 
inters with singular ceremonies a number of yvolumes—algebra, 
geometry, or analytics. It is reported that they bury or burn 
mathematics somewhere every year. But no matter how often 
this grotesque ceremony is re peated, the bee still keeps to her 
geometry, building her cell on the same good old plan; the snow- 
flake shapes its geometric polyhedrons as before; the comet keeps 
its calculable track; the planets roll along the same invisible 
elliptic grooves; the rifle ball follows its mathematic curve; the 


flood of crystal and emerald at Niagara still falls regular into 


the abyss; the trains of numeric reasoning still roll safe to sure 
conclusions along well-worn tracks that are not torn up nor 
spread apart; the square root and the cube root uncover them- 
selves to the same old lines of approach; and the sailor still 
ciphers out with precision, by the aid of trustworthy logarithmic 
tables, his whereabouts on th 
} 


nore, 


great deep from shore to far-off 


s 


Evidently nature has not ird of the funeral which the stu- 
dents conducted, and does not know that they have made an 
end of mathematics. Even the great omniscient God above does 
not seem to know of it, for he too still ceometrizes. Morever, 
this world’s business still goes on by the rules of arithmetic, and 
the sophomores themselves presently find that there is not even 
physical subsistence for them—not so much as bread-and-butter 
salvation in this life except in accordance with the reckoning of 
the mathematics they buried. 

As it is with the principles of the science of numbers, so it 1s 
with Christian truth. As the mathematical formulas, which 
were stamped even on the earliest cosmical vapors, refuse to be 


set aside by a ceremony, so the great spiritual laws, part and 


parcel of God’s universe, of which Christianity is the exposi- 
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tion, are not to be set aside. And whenever we hear 1 


horns of those wise fools who attempt to disp e ot 


the bilbie, 
of Christianity, of God, and of religion, by no matter what 
ceremony, argument, resolutions, or dictum, we say to ourselves, 
“The sophomores are burying mathematics again ;” and we 
know that they must presently come back to them and live 
by them or starve and perish. 


The truth wants publishing and embodying more than it 


wants arguing and proving. Largely the Gospel carries its own 
evidences, goes armed with its own credentials. It has pr 
vailed by proclamation and by its fruits rather than by syll 
gisms. It needs not defending as much as it needs ob¢ yu 
and its primal command to all who accept it is, “Go, teach a 
nations.” There is no occasion to fear that, while the Chu 

is at work with might and main converting the nations, some 
small infidel will stick his tiny crowbar into the everlasting 
foundations of the Faith and pry them up. Our chief business 
is to give the truth a tongue and a temple in every land o 
human habitation, and then, though the antichristian sorcerers, 
fakirs, and medicine men perform their manifold incantations 
though the skeptical sophomores go through the form of bury 
ing or burning the Christian mathematics as often as they pleas 
—they will not prevent the world from finding out that the 
foundation of God standeth sure, and that the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ furnishes the only working plan for human welfare, tem 


poral and eternal. 


THE UNDIMINISHED CHRIST 


Tue mythical theory concerning Jesus Christ is confessedly 


dead and done for, but upon this unde niably historic and might- 
ily influential Personage criticism, rationalism, wsthet 
naturalism make their attacks, each in its own w ay endeavoring 
to discrown the King of Glory. 

l. The dk structive biblical crities seek to un le rming his 
throne by discrediting parts of Holy Seripture. They offer 


us a depreciated Christ on the authority of a mutilated New 
Testament. According to the best of such critics Jesus was a 
supremely admirable man, the flower of human kind, the greatest 
of spiritual seers, having a unique conception of the fatherly love 
of God and the brotherhood of man, a high moral idealism, and 


an absorbing enthusiasm for humanity, but was not superhuman 
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in any way, and not even a class by himself, either in nature or 
in character. The stories of his miraculous birth and wonder- 
working powers are discredited as pious fictions, poetic legends 
born of the exuberant oriental imagination. It is true that cer- 
tain passages represent that he regarded himself as the long- 
looked-for Messiah, de lared that he had power on earth to for- 


give sins, and that hereafter frem the heavens he would judge 


the world: but the erities in pea h these records, while others 
add that, even were the records authentic and genuine, his no- 
tions were extravagant delusions. 


It is true, also, that certain passages make it appear that his 


followers believed he had risen from the dead, but supposing 


the passages trustworthy as to that belief, all the witnesses to 
the resurrection—the disciples, the women, the five hundred, and 
Paul only imagined that they saw him. Likewise the accounts 
of the transfiguration, the various epiphanies, and the ascension 
are treated by these critics as leg: ndary. 

When the destructive critics are done scissoring the New Tes- 
tament and disparaging its accounts they offer us so much of a 
Christ as is left. 

This diminished Christ we for many reasons peremptorily de- 
cline to accept, the nearest and most obvious reason, which we 
here emphasize, being the method by which they have produced 
and constructed their Christ. Chere is nowhere any admissible 
proof of such a Christ as theirs. We submit that they have no 
documentary warrant whatever for the sort of Jesus they present. 
They themselves have rent asunder, impeached, and discredited 
the records on the authority of certain patch worked fragments 
of which they ask us to accept their Jesus, an alter Christus. 
If the New Testament is not believable for what in its integrity 
it plainly teaches, then surely it is not to be quoted by bits in 
support of something different from what in its wholeness it 
affirms. The New Testament as explicitly declares that Jesus 
Christ was conceived by the Holy Ghost as that he was born at 
all; furnishes as strong a certainty that he performed miracles 
as that he did anything ; presents as indubitable testimony that 
he made atonement for the sins of the world, rose from the 


tomb, and ascended into heaven as that he was condemned in 


Pilate’s court and put to deatl by crucifixion. The records 


that are accepted as proof of the natural facts, which these 


critics concede in the history of Jesus Christ, are equally good 
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in support of the miraculous facts which their anti-supernatural 
presuppositions led them arbitrarily to reject. If those records 
are not trustworthy and adequate for our divine Christ, they are 
worthless for their merely human Jesus. And we repeat there 
is nowhere any warrant for the imaginary personage, whom they 
would impose upon us as a substitute for the supernatural, sin- 
less, miracle-working, Forgiver, Saviour, and Lord of men. That 
personage they have constructed, as the German evolved his 
giraffe, out of their own independent, original, subjective imagin- 
ings. ‘These dreamers may invent whatever fiction they please, 
but the point we press is that their notions are unsubstantiated, 
and not entitled to acceptance or respect from mankind. The 
inmutilated Bible still seems to us more trustworthy than the 
ingenious but baseless scheme which they have composed out of 
preferred fragments of it. They have not shown so much as 
one reason why we should not forever continue to adhere to a 
whole divine Christ presented and certified by the Bible as a 
W hole. 

2. A rationalistic philosophy also seeks to lower the level of 
Christian doctrine and change the nature of Christianity. It 
is seen at work in such subtle, insidious, and beguiling attacks 
on the supernatural basis of Christian faith as Pfleider’s PAi- 
losophy and De velopme nt of Re ligion, and such attempts to elim- 
inate supernatural elements as William Mackintosh’s Natural 
History of the Christian Religion. Of similar tendency in parts 
seems MeceGiffert’s Apostolic Age. Now evangelical Chris- 
ians do not fear reason. Rather do we insist upon respect for 
its just authority. We claim for it a right and a duty to sit in 
judgment on the Bible and on Jesus Christ himself, in which 
judgment man is bound to exercise all his intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual faculties. We absolutely refuse to believe any- 
thing that is unreasonable. But, with a heart consenting to 
righteousness, human reason is a guide toward God, who is the 
eternal Reason. We rejoice that in a certain way and measure 
the understanding discovers and declares God. What we deny 
is that mankind have only such knowledge of God as the un- 
aided natural faculties have attained. What we assert is that 
a knowledge transcending reason’s reach has been given by a 
divine revelation supernaturally made to a selected and pre- 
pared people in trust for mankind, and yet more clearly and 
fully by that Life in which “the Word was made flesh, and 
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dwelt among us, full of grace and truth,” the record of both be- 
ing contained in a volume of Holy Scripture, divinely inspired 
and miraculously attested. Furthermore we affirm that nothing 
can be more reasonable than that the loving Father of spirits 
should reveal himself and his will to his spiritual children in 
supernaturally inspired communications. And we stoutly main- 
tain that thoroughgoing evangelical Christianity is infinitely 
more rational than the theories of the rationalistic philosophers, 
many of whom are amazingly irrational. The utter futility of 
mere philosophy in the human reason’s utmost achievement 
was confessed by George Henry Lewes, by no means an attorney 
for Christianity, who declared that philosophy has always failed 
to solve the capital problems of human existence ; while a far 
greater Englishman, a keen, powerful, and profound thinker, 
who fearlessly investigated up and down through the vastness of 
problems, firmamental and abysmal, with the lightning flash of 
genius for a search-light, framed his great sum-total of convi 


tion thus: 


I say the acknowledgment of God in Christ, 
Accepted by t re soives for thee 

All questions in the rth and out of it, 
And hath so far adva ed thee to be wise. 


8. Modern culture, as it styles itself, applies its sesthetic intel- 
lectualism to the improvement of our long-accepted Christianity 
by elimination and reductior A typical example is Matthew 
Arnold’s dainty scheme for gentilizing current Christianity by 
removing such parts thereof as were obnoxious to his hyper-fas- 
tidious taste, the parts being those which are held dearest and 
most indispensable by evangelical faith, These culture-critics 
proceed to operate with polished and gleaming Instruments upon 
the body of Christian doctrine for the excision of objectionable 
portions. The parts which ws think vital they call vulgar, and 
their plan is to cleanse and beautify by evisceration. In the 
body of evangelical doctrine, as in the body of man, the blood- 
red vital organs are not elegant and ornamental. To a squeam- 
ish, effeminate, and unspiritual wstheticism their appearance 
may be as offensive as their nature and functions are inscruta- 
ble. So the prudish polite critic thinks it necessary to refine 
the body by removing them and casting them away. Then his 


delicate sensibilities experience a feeling of relief. But what he 


really has on his hands after the evisceration is only a caput 
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mortuum, certain to become prese ntly more offensive as a whole 
than were any of the mysterious and miraculous vital parts which 
hé has extirpated. Such is the sure result of reform by disem 
boweling and devitalization. 

4. From the low level of physical science a remorseless doc- 
trine of natural evolution extends its theories from the physical 
up to the intellectual and moral realms, and claims to explain all 
things from the nether side, denying in its extreme teaching 
that there is anything in heaven or earth not dreamed of in its 
purely naturalistic philosophy. It says that nothing has come 
down from heaven ; everything has crawled up from the slime. 
This beastly theory, like a huge gorilla, stretches up its grisly 
arms to drag down all mankind, body and soul, into mere sub- 
limated animalism, not even excepting that Being whom the 
ripest intelligence and purest virtue of the ages adore as Sav- 
iour and Lord. It treats Christ as it treats everybody else, as 
a natural evolution from below. Human nature simply un- 
folded somewhat farther in him than in others, and he too like 
the rest is buta highly developed brute. Natural science dictates 
to philosophy, and philosophy so tutored undertakes to lay 
down the law to theology and religion. Weare being instructed 
from some quarters that we must ask the naturalist what we may 
believe about our Lord and our Bible. And if we ask these 
naturalists we do not get permission, as sane and sensible be- 
ings, to so much as repeat the Lord’s prayer. They bring us 
face to face with the question whether we shall quit praying be 
cause the mere physicist finds no warrant for it. They reduce 
Christianity to the level of other religions, and all to the plane 
of no religion, pure superstition from which the enlighten 
ment of a scientific age, they think, should quickly deliver us 

To say that this doctrine of unbroken evolution merely shows 
a new and worthier method of divine operation, by regular 
rather than by irregular means, by constant progression rather 
than by leaps, cataclysms, and abrupt innovations, from one all- 
inclusive beginning instead of several successive origins—this 
does not satisfy the Christian demand. For we have to ask 
where, on this theory, is any clear evidence of the Divine at all, 
and particularly where is any sure message or word of God? 
This knowledge of God which Christians believe themselves to 
have has come into the world through a supernatural revelation 


to ancient Israel, and through the Holy One of Israel, our 
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Saviour. The naturalistic doctrine referred to requires us to 
throw away all this. And then where are any oracles of God 
and what do we know from him or about him? The miracles 
of the Old Testament and of the New gave men glimpses of the 


power divine which is behind nature and works through it, cer- 


tifying to them the God wh« ikes and moves all things. The 
divine One also spoke to m« In these ways Israel knew of 
him. But when the doctrine of a purely natural evolution 


shuts those glimpses up, What certain knowledge of God does 
it give us to replace what we have lost? Science, no more than 
philosophy, POSse SSeS the key to the phenomena of man’s reli- 
gious nature, and neither of them can explain, on its own level, 
the Christianity whose forces play so mighty and magnificent 
a part in the history and progress of mankind. 

Evangelical scholarship must resist with all its might and 
with contidence of victory these efforts of destructive biblical 
criticism and philosophic rationalism and cultured astheticism 
and scientific naturalism to drag down the Christ of God from 
the manifest miraculousness which made doubting Thomas cry, 
“My Lord and my God!” and from the place he held when 
martyr Stephen lifted his dying eyes to heaven and saw him at 
the right hand of God. 

The most inconsequential, errant, and, in fact, preposterous 
books are those which revise the Scriptures and reduce the 
Christ and reconstrue the Christian history in conformity with 
pure naturalism, and then assume that the essentials of Chris- 
tianity can be retained after the supernatural and superhuman 
have been eliminated from it. The disparagers of Christ have 
not manufactured any supposititious Jesus who could possibly 
be so ignorant and so self-deceived as they are when they 
imagine that they and their ilk can repudiate revelation, mira- 
cles, the specially inspired Bible, and the divine Christ, yet still 
continue to enjoy the Christian inheritance and breathe the 
Christian air. Such men seem to us to say, “ Take away the 
candle, but we will keep the flame.” They abolish the sun out 
of their sky, and all that remains to them is life by starlight, 
with which alone they must find their way and do their work 
and raise their crops in a chilled and darkened world. Pro- 
fessor James Iverach, of Aberdeen, says : 

In certain circles it is the fashion to make Christianity a mere phase of natural 


religion Lecturers, both Gifford and Hibbert, seem to like the practice, for it 
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enables them to enrich their schemes of n atural rel gion W th all the ethical and 
spiritual wealth of the contents of the Christian religion. On the whole it is a 
question whether you can produce the fruit when you have cut down the tree 
Apart from Christ, Christianity does not amount to much. Take the risen Christ 
away, and what have you? Take away the Christ who can help, and save, and 


bless men to-day, and you have taken away the essential and distinctive chara 


teristic of Christianity, and what remains is not worth fighting about 





The religion which undertakes to do without the supernatural 
is no religion ; it neither has the nature nor can do the work of 
a religion. The British government clerk who, a few years 
ago, leaped into repute as an author with his book on Social 
Evolution, was quite correct in saying that there never can be 
such a thing asa merely rational religion. “ It is a scientific im- 
possibility, representing from the nature of the case an inherent 
contradiction of terms.” No belief is capable of functioning 
as a religion which does not contain supernatural elements and 
provide super-rational (not anti-rational) standards and sanc- 
tions for the regulation of human conduct. Precisely the one 
essential which makes a real religion is belief in the supernat- 
ural, And Christianity is the supreme religion, largely because 
it has most authentic and impressive supernatural tokens that it 
comes from God. 

The reductionists who desire to dispense with the Lord of 
life and King of glory cause a recent writer to remark that 
“We perceive how inherently hopeless and misdirected is the 
effort of those who try to do what Grégoire attempted to make 
the authors of the French Revolution do—reorganize Chris- 
tianity without believing in Christ.” In a letter dated Rome, 
1859, Mrs. Browning wrote of meeting “ Theodore Parker, who 
has been writing a little Christmas book for the young to prove 
how they should keep Christmas without a Christ.” In such an 
attempt neither youth nor age could feel any more enthusiasm 
than Mr. Hale’s Man Without a Country would feel in cel- 
A ebrating Washington’s Birthday or the Fourth of July. 

The searching and critical mind of George John Romanes at 
last confessed, “It is Christianity or nothing; ” and it is equally 
clear that the choice for mankind is either the undiminished 
superhuman Christ, the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 

Ae 


of the world, as well as the true Light which teth every man 


that cometh into the world, or agnosticism and the blackness of 


darkness forever. 
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AN UNAPPRECIATED BENEFIT OF LITERARY STUDY.* 


LITERARY study is as necessary to the preacher as biblical study, 
though not for the sam¢ nor to the same extent. Indeed, it 
is indispensable in order that a man may have insight into the hu- 
man heart, sentences may be quoted with tremendous effect, 
and a breadth and comprehensiveness of culture which will save him 
from sciolism, narrowness, fanaticism, and will give him a genial 


and large-minded view of life and the world. Even if for no other 
ise than as a quarry for illustrations, literature is of more value 
than all books of illustration For this purpose alone Shakespeare 
is worth all the homiletic commentaries which a famous publishing 
house not a hundred miles from Astor Library has been circulating 
among the clergy with a diligence worthy of a better cause. It is 
not, hewever, of these uses of literature that we now speak, but of 
the value of the study of literature for its influence on the preacher's 
styie. 

If it be said that in a Church like ours which cultivates extem- 
poraneous preaching there is no occasion for this benefit of literary 
study—that it may be needed by preachers who use a manuscript, 
but not by those who preach offhand—we answer that this is a hasty 
conclusion: for certainly the man who forms his sentences while 
speaking needs the power to utter himself with force, simplicity, and 
perspicuity, if not with elegance and beauty; and one important 
source of that power is a thorough knowledge of the English classics. 
In tact, the extemporaneous speaker needs to be specially rein- 
forced here, because he has not the leisure and quiet of his study in 
which to give his thoughts their most effective expression. Every 
moment it is either now or never with him. If he speaks clumsily, 
confusedly, with repetitions and expletives, he has no opportunity 
of correcting himself. He thus mars his message, and in that 
measure destroys its power. And if he is wordy and thinks that his 
extraordinary verbal gift will take the place of literary discipline 
and fit him for preaching, he deceives himself. He is swamped in 
words; there is no point nor sting in his sermon, and men come 
away as if from an entertainment, saying, “Words, words, mere 
words; no matter from the heart.” If the preacher wishes to speak 
well and strongly, let him saturate himself in the English classics. 
Henry Ward Beecher and Richard Salter Storrs are illustrations of 
what literary study can do for extemporaneous preachers. From 
other fountains of power these men had indeed drunk deeply and 


*An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Browning Club of Drew Theo- 


logical Semi 
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long, but this they had not neglected. Is it not possible that the 
decline of churchgoing is due in a measure to the lack of skill and 
strength and beauty in the manner of utterance on the part of ex- 
temporaneous preachers? The preacher must do two things at 
once: he must give forth thoughts that are true, fresh, stimulating, 
interesting, and edifying on themes that have been threshed a thou- 
sand times, and he must do this in a style that is clear, effective, and 
attractive, and this to the same congregation twice a Sunday year 
after year. If he fails in either thought or style, he does not reach 
his highest success. From such a burden as that Atlas might desire 
to be excused. As a matter of fact, many extemporaneous preachers 
are in style tedious, repetitious, feeble, and sometimes even vulgar. 
And this may have something to do with the lapse of some from 
church attendance and the transference of others to churches where 
a different method of sermonizing prevails. 

Does anyone here say, How can you speak to us of the value of 
literary study in forming our style as preachers, when this club is 
devoted to the study of a poet who has attained preeminent success, 
one might almost say, without any style at all, or with a style so 
crabbed, obscure, difficult, and rugged that it reminds one of the 
sacred writer’s description of primeval chaos—a world waste and 
formless where darkness was upon the face of the deep? We answer 
that Browning is not without use even in this humble ministry of 
which we speak. A study of many of his poems will serve to give 
terseness, clear-cut energy, and virile strength to style, just as the 
study of Longfellow, Lowell, and Tennyson will serve for other 
qualities. Indeed, in that great masterpiece which this club has 
been studying this winter, “The Ring and the Book,” there are pas- 
sages as splendidly beautiful as any in Tennyson. And, again, 
Browning has so many other qualities which make him worthy of 
study that he must be listened to in spite of his A2schylus-like style, 
craggy and frowning. Mr. G. Barnett Smith states the secret of 
Browning’s appeal when he says: “As a poet Browning is distin- 
guished for his capacity in the creation of real men and women, and 
also for the depth of his spiritual insight. His lyrical faculty, dra- 
matic energy, and power of psychological analysis have rarely been 
equaled. Besides being one of the most erudite of poets, he has 
intense human sympathy and high imaginative gifts, and a profound 
and vigorous faith.” Now, when the preacher can present those 
gifts, or their equivalents in his own sphere with like wealth, then 
he may without fatal injury imitate Browning in his obscurity of 
style. 

That literary expression ought not to be despised by a religious 
teacher can be easily illustrated by examples. One of the chief rea- 
sons for the power and attractiveness of that great manifesto of 
Episopalianism, Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, perhaps the first book 
of distinction in modern English prose, is its style. That has pre- 
served it and invests it with continued influence, while Presbyterian 
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works written against it have been forgotten. This also is in part 
the secret of Jeremy Taylor and John Howe, and in a less degree 
Richard Baxter. They knew how to write, and so they live to-day 
It was a matter of vast importance that when Methodism was born 
she had a leader who could explain and defend her teachings in a 
style which for clearness and force has never been excelled. 
Fletcher was not the equal of Wesley in this regard, but when we 
remember he wrote in a foreign tongue the smoothness and strength 
of his style is remarkable. Besides, it was Methodism’s incalculable 
loss that in those formative years she had not a race of preachers 
whose culture and intellectual power were equal to their zeal and 
orthodoxy. The late Professor George R. Crooks said that the loss 
to evangelicalism of Sir Walter Scott on account of the crassness 
and coarseness of the evangelical preachers whom he heard was in 
its historical influence of more moment than the adhesion of thou- 
sands of lesser minds. Methodism assuredly has been called to more 
important work than literary culture. But, after all, our loss in this 
respect has been a real one. To win the strongest minds we must 
be able to attract and feed the strongest minds. Speaking now of 
books which illustrate this literary failure on our part, we do not 
fail to recognize their many and noble excellencies in other respects. 
Contrast the late Dr. Kidder’s Homiletics, in this matter of literary 
expression, with Professor Hoppin’s Homiletics, or with that book of 
marvelous virility, suggestiveness, and attractiveness, the late 
Professor Shedd’s Homiletics and Pastoral Theology. This last was 
a master mind steeped through and through in the study of great 
books. Or in systematic theology compare our Methodist standards 
—we mean in this matter of style—with Professor Shedd’s Theology, 
or even Hodge. How lucid, strong, interesting is Professor Shedd! 
This one merit will give his Calvinism a life it would not otherwise 
have. In fact, how much of the influence of Calvin’s Institutes in 
the Reformation period was due to its marvelously pure and forceful 
Latin we may never know. 

in the matter of preaching our plea receives reinforcement from 
great examples like South, Barrow, Taylor in their day, and from 
Robert Hall and Chalmers in this century. Even the strong, homely, 
vivid style of Spurgeon is an illustration of what poring over books 
of an elder age in English theology will do. He immersed himself in 
the Puritan divines of the seventeenth century. But he did not 
confine himself to them, as he was an ardent reader of Shakespeare 
Perhaps the most notable example of literary power, however, is 
Frederick W. Robertson, whose sermons may be taken as at the same 
time a perfect instance of beautiful, unhackneyed, effective expres- 
sion, and a strong, living, real message of the Gospel to the age. A 
most remarkable instance of the power of literary culture is New 
England UWnitarianism. Compare the writings of Channing with 
those of Samuel Worcester and Moses Stuart. The books of Chan- 
ning are reprinted in cheap form and circulated by thousands to 
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this day, while the abler and sounder treatises of the old orthodox 
divines are forgotten. It is by their literary distinction alone that 
the sound of the Unitarians has gone out into the world—Channing, 
Parker, Hedge, Longfellow, Lowell, Chadwick. 

To all young ministers we say, If you would make your sermons 
Strong, interesting, forceful, perspicuous, give your days and nights 
to the study of the English classics, especially to the masters of 
English prose. JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 

Madison, N. J. 


THE SADDUCEE IN METHODISM. 

In the March-April Review there is an article from the facile pen 
of Dr. Tuttle on “The Pharisee in Methodism.” Without specially 
controverting the positions assumed by Dr. Tuttle, it may not be 
out of place to call attention to the fact that the Sadducee is in 
Methodism, as well as his ancient enemy, the Pharisee. Now, the 
Sadducee denied the authority of all revelation, and was skeptical 
with regard to the miraculous and supernatural. He gave himself 
up to ease and self-indulgence, accepted Greek culture, and viewed 
with indifferent liberality the laxity of heathen morals and even 
idol worship. It is not surprising that Jesus was not a Sadducee. 
“They were widely and hopelessly asunder. The dividing line was 
an impassable gulf.” They were the materialists of our Lord’s 
day, and believed in neither angel nor spirit. 

The broad-gauge Methodist has his prototype in the ancient Sad- 
ducee, and in these days one does not need to go far to find him. He 
is ready to throw overboard all the old methods simply because they 
are old, and to take on new ones simply because they are new. He 
does not stop to inquire whether the new method will be a success; 
to know that it is new is enough. Though the old methods still 
“throb with life’ whenever they are faithfully used, and, like the 
brazen serpent in the wilderness, instrumentally cure all that use 
them in sincerity and in truth, they are discarded, though the peo- 
ple die of the serpent bite of sin. The Sadducee can get along with 
many cups, one cup, or no cup at all, for with him the Lord’s Supper 
is meaningless. The blood of our Lord Jesus Christ has no atoning 
merit, as it was not necessary that any atonement should be made. 
The fall of man was a fall upward, not downward. 

As to the Bible, the Sadducee regards it as a venerable volume, to 
be respectfully treated, but largely, if not wholly, a human produc- 
tion. His view of the Bible is properly characterized by Dr. Storrs 
in one sentence: “‘Thus saith the Lord,’ which commanded our 
fathers’ immediate assent, now means to many, “Thus saith some- 
body, nobody knows exactly who, reported by somebody else, of the 
correctness of whose report we can in nowise be certain.”” The 
Sadducee boasts about holding no idolatrous views of the letter of 
the book, and it really contains for him no law that is binding or 
rule of faith that he must adopt 
31 
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drivel which has been substituted for the majestic strains of the 
better days. We do not raise the perennial question of the worth or 
worthlessness of the modern choir; but we firmly insist that its 
methods have almost entirely destroyed spontaneous worship of song, 
and have thereby greatly lessened the charm and vitality of the olden 
time, when the people while “waiting for the preacher” would sing 
so lustily and fervently that angels seemed bending to hear. Now 
they sit as listeners while the choir screams out an unintelligible 
jargon; and this, par ercellence, is the “beginning of service,” in the 
house of the Lord among “the people called Methodists.” What 
wonder if the celestial spirits hover sadly above us, and mournfully 
exclaim, “Ichabod is written upon the palaces of her power. While 
she has a name to live, she is in reality well-nigh spiritually dead.” 

How much more of this folly must our Church endure? When 
shall she inquire for the “old paths,” and walk therein? Who among 
us that is strong will smite this unseemly idol] that it may fall, like 
Dagon before the ark of God, into the dust of everlasting oblivion? 
Speak, and thou shalt be heard and praised in the gates. 

York, Pa. J. B. MANN, 


REFORMERS’ OBSTACLES TO REFORM. 

In the March-April Review Professor Bowne treats us to an orig- 
inal paper on “Aberrant Moralizers.” From his high throne in the 
world of logic and metaphysics he looks down and with a wave of 
his hand drives from the field all “pulpit reformers and professional 
philanthropists.” Yet he must know that his criticisms not only 
include “aberrant moralizers,” but inflict punishment upon Luther, 
Calvin, Wesley, Knox, Mrs. Stowe, Miss Willard, et id genus omne. 
if he will only formulate a line of reformation that does not involve 
“hysteria and nightmares and pharisaism,” he may keep the speech- 
makers and letter-writers out of the newspapers. The world would 
fain “distinguish between abstract principles and their concrete 
application.” It is to be regretted that our brother seems to put the 
question of using fermented wine at the communion service in the 
category where “all morality disappears in mechanical pettiness.” 
If he were a pastor or a presiding elder he would have learned that 
reformed drunkards dare not risk even a sip of fermented wine, and 
that the smell of it has roused the sleeping tiger to the destruction 
of the communicant. And his fling that a prominent temperance 
organization discovered danger in root beer was unfortunate. If the 
wives and mothers occupying the low level of home have found the 
adversary where theological professors find only theological mi- 
crobes, it is no sin if they try to run that adversary out of his lair. 

The center of the road is the safest, and yet we cannot believe that 
reformers are obstacles to reform. And we must be careful not to 
be so intolerant of the convictions of those less wise than we as to 
raise the suspicion that we deem ourselves Sir Oracles. 

Los Angeles, Cal. W. R. Goopwin. 
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THE ITINERANTS’ CLUB. 





THE EXAMINATION OF CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 


As a Church our methods have necessarily been peculiar, because 
they were called forth by exigencies that required new methods of 
work and new modes of training. Many of Mr. Wesley’s colaborers 
had little of the lore of this world; but they knew Christ “and the 
power of his resurrection, and the fellowship of his sufferings,” and 
this experimental knowledge connected with original gifts made 
these heralds of the great salvation far more effective than the 
polished scholars from Oxford and Cambridge when destitute of this 
deep Christian experience At Mr. Wesley’s Conferences, however, 
they had a theological school of a high order. How carefully they 
were taught to understand the cardinal doctrines and to discrimi- 
nate between the true and the false! His method of emphasizing 
great truths might well be imitated by all who aim to raise up an 
effective ministry. The accurate discriminations on doctrines made at 
Mr. Wesley’s Conferences are very instructive still. 

The establishment of the Methodist Episcopal Church in this 
country led to independent legislation on this subject. For many 
years no formal scholastic examination seems to have been required, 
but satisfactory assurances were given, nevertheless, by the can- 
didates of their fitness for work of the ministry. In 1816 it was 
made the duty of the bishops, or of a committee which they should 
appoint at each Annual Conference, to frame a course of reading and 
study proper to be pursued by candidates for the ministry, and it 
was made the duty of the presiding elder to direct the candidates to 
the studies so recommended. In 1844 this work was assigned to 
the bishops only, the appointment of the committee being stricken 
out, and at that time, also, the course of study was made four years 
inlength. In 1860 it was made the duty of the bishops “to prescribe 
a course of study in English literature and in science, upon which 
those applying for admission upon trial in the Annual Conferences 
shall be examined and approved before such admission.” This is 
the substance of our legislation on this subject to date. 

It may not be amiss for us to consider the methods of examination 
employed in some of the other denominations. The Protestant Epis- 
copal Church follows an entirely different method from our own. As 
soon as a young man graduates from college he is received and 
registered by the bishop of the diocese, having been suitably recom- 
mended as a postulant or applicant for orders. Such college 
graduation, however, is not essential. A candidate for priest’s or- 
ders ordinarily is required to spend three years before he becomes 
a deacon, but the bishop may with consent of three quarters of the 
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standing committee shorten the term of his candidateship, but in 
no instance shall the time be shortened to less than six months. A 
person thirty-five years of age, who is a graduate in arts and other- 
wise qualified, may also after examination be admitted at once to 
deacon’s orders, and after one year more to priest’s orders. His 
college course covers his literary preparation. His examinations 
culefly biblical, theological, and ecclesiastical, conducted by a 
committee duly appointed. Candidates for priest’s orders can also 
obtain a dispensation from Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and other branches 
of learning not strictly ecclesiastical by a vote of two thirds of the 
standing committee, approved by the bishop of the diocese. 

The method of entering the ministry of the Presbyterian Church, 
which is the most severe in its requirements of any denomination 
except the Reformed, is about as follows: The candidate is admitted 
to the theological seminary on his college diploma and a certificate 
of good standing as a Christian from the church of which he is a 
member. In the senior year of his theological course, or sometimes 
in the middle year, he applies to be admitted to the Presbytery as a 
ligentiate, that is, to be licensed to preach. He is examined before 
the Presbytery on theology, Church government, and the sacraments, 
and also by a standing committee in the Greek and Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, and if found satisfactory is licensed, but not ordained. His 
college course relieves the candidate from examination in Latin and 
Greek and in general science and literature. He is next examined, 
when he has received a call to a church, on his theological views and 
on Christian experience. He must also at this time present a Latin 
thesis, an exposition of a passage from the Greek Testament pre- 
viously assigned, a written lecture, and also deliver a sermon before 
the Presbytery. He is then installed as pastor of the church, and 
his examinations are ended. It is not absolutely necessary, but it 
is the almost universal custom, that he shall formally pass through 
the college and theological seminary before his ordination. He 
must, however, pass the required examinations. Three years from 
his graduation at college will suffice to meet all the requirements of 
his theological course and his entrance into full orders. 

The method of training in the Methodist Church of Canada is in- 
teresting because this is a Methodist body working under conditions 
similar to those prevailing among ourselves. Their action in min- 
isterial education has been formulated with much care. Both their 
preliminary course for admission to Conference and the course for 
admission into full membership are worthy of careful study. An 
examination of their Discipline brings out the following facts: 

1. The examination of probationers who are in the colleges or 
universities shall be by examiners appointed by the authorities of 
such institutions, and their moral character ané qualification for the 
ministry must be det ined by the College District Meeting, com- 
posed of ministerial members of the faculty, in each case, and the 
ministers of the church residing in the place where the institution 
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is located, the chairman of the district presiding, or in his absence 


the dean of the theologi wculty. 

2. “Graduates in divi shall be exempted from the ordinary 
course of study. In the e of probationers who, by permission <« 
the faeulties of the Confere! to which they belong, are pursuin 
the B. D. course in any « our theological colleges, the annual « 
amination in such course shall be accepted instead of the annual 


examination in the regular course for any year.” 


3. A certificate that e student has passed on any subject in one 
of the colleges shall be taken in lieu of an examination on such pat 


ticular subject. 


4. The course of study for those in the arts is three years, and t 


examination must be « l il at colleges. 
5. They allow substitut as, for example, the substitution of the 
B. D. course for the Confers cou , and also Hebrew for historical 


theology 
6. All their studet I tudy the Greek Testament prior to 


ordination, 





his consideration of the method of examination in other Churche 
leads us to inquire what cl es should take place in the course of 
study prescribed for our own ministers. It seems clear that 


Church in its forms of examination should encourage the crit 


study of God’s word. Our present method gives no encouragement 


to study the Bible in the « nal languages. The Church has est 

lished academies, colleges, and theological seminaries to prepare her 
students for the ministry he theological schools are intended to 
promote the study of the ¢ ek and Hebrew Scriptures, as well as 
general theological culture It is not claimed that every candidat 


should be profoundly versed in the original languages, but it is of 
great importance that the Church should raise up a ministry ade- 


quate to meet the most advanced questions in these departments 


In order to the best biblica Olarship there must be an acquaint 

ance with the languagé in which the Scriptures were originally 

written, and our plea that there should be in our course of study 
: 


provision for the official examination in the Greek and Hebrew 


Scriptures. The abser of such an examination deprives our your 





men of a stimulus very nece for high training. As the cours 


of study is at present constituted, young men pursue these studies 
only out of a desire to learn, and not from any inspiration derived 
from Church requirement The inspiration for scholarship always 


connects itself to a greater or less degree with the religious life, bu 


it should also be encou 





d in the organic forms of the Church 
The student’s sole inspiration under present forms, that he may 
thereby be better able to expound the word of God, is a noble one 
but it seems that a stimulus such as comes from an examination in 
these studies would be very desirable. 


The Church should also continue to make allowance for previous 
work done in institutions of learning. The denominations to which 
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7 
we have referred make such provision, and the experience of ou: t 
own Church during the past quadrennium justifies its continuan 





This is in harmony with the method adopted in the highest institu . =i 
tions of learning. Most of the colleges of the country accept 5) 

certificates from academies and other schools which they regard as ‘ | 
worthy. Theological seminaries accept a college diploma accom . a 
panied by a suitable certificate of Christian and ministerial standing J 
for admission to their cou of study. It is customary for literary it 


institutions of all kinds to receive students ad eundem. These cer 


tificates give assurance that the candidates have been in residenc« %y 
at some worthy institution of learning and have passed its regula Y 
curriculum; they also discourage abridged courses, and thus prevent 

= + ; . 
hasty preparation. This method also serves to strengthen ou ; 


schools and colleges by paying them due respect and by making 


them careful as to those to whom they give their diploma rhis 





ystem has an excellent effect upon the whole character of the stu 
dent's work, and induces consecutiveness in the course of study very 
helpful in promoting accurate scholarship. Most teachers would 
prefer the certificates of a competent faculty to their own examina 
tion of a candidate; those who have seen the student and have hea 
his recitations day after day necessarily know his qualifications in 
character and scholarship better than those who examine him only 
for a few hours 

It would also be well to enlarge the preliminary course for ad- 
mission to an Annual Conference. This is necessary in order to 
study with success many of the books now prescribed by the bishops 
There are parts of that course on which a young man who has no 
knowledge of Hebrew and Greek cannot pass a satisfactory examina 
tion except by the courtesy of the examiners. Even those books in 


the higher forms of literature and theology demand for their 





1 mastery a preliminary course more extended than that now 





required for admission to Conference. “ 

There should also be in theological preparation greater attention 
devoted to the mastery of the English language, especially to the 
study of the English Bible. Much as we should emphasize the study 
of the original languages, the day should never come when the Eng- 
lish Bible will not be dear to all our preachers. It was recommended 
by our fathers that the young preachers should study Young’s 
Night Thoughts for the culture of style. We may smile at this ad- 
vice, but it is not to be despised. The study of the best English 
authors will give force both to the thought and diction of the 
preacher. A better book, however, for the culture of style is our 
English Bible. In these days of Christian workers who are thor- 
oughly trained for their special service, when the Bible is being 
expounded by the leaders of our Christian Associations and our Ep- 
worth Leagues, it is fitting that those who stand in our pulpits and 
give instruction to these workers should have had at least such train- 
ing as has been indicated. 
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ARCHEOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


ECCLESIASTICUS. 

THE apocryphal book of Jesus ben Sirach, commonly called “Ec- 
clesiasticus,” has been attracting great attention of late among the 
higher critics of the world. For the past ten months column after 
column of the Expository Times has been devoted to the discus- 
sion of this book. The controversy, however, does not concern 
itself about the genuineness of Ecclesiasticus; for, by common con- 
sent, the statement made in the introduction to this apocryphon is 
regarded by all critics as true, namely, that the book was first writ- 
ten in Hebrew and afterward translated by a grandson of the 
author into Greek. It is needless to say that no scholar, up to 
about four or five years ago, claimed that we had a single page of 
the original text, but merely few isolated citations here and there 
in the rabbinical writings of the Jews—and, indeed, even these may 
have been derived from secondary sources. Our knowledge of the 
book as a whole was entirely derived from the versions, especially 
from the Greek translation. 

Some vears ago a celebrated Semitic scholar, Dr. Margoliouth, 
Laudian professor of Arabic at Oxford, a man thoroughly versed in 
both rabbinical and biblical Hebrew, translated the accepted Greek 
version into Hebrew. The result of his work was a revelation to 
himself, if to nobody else; for he contended, on purely linguistic 
grounds, that the Hebrew from which the Greek had been made 
must have been rabbinical rather than classical or biblical. We 
have no desire at this time to review his arguments, but simply add 
that his conclusions had an important bearing upon historical crit- 
icism, especially as regarding the so-called postexilic portions of 
the Old Testament. He contended that such books as Daniel and 
Ecclesiastes could not have been written in the same age as Ecclesi- 
asticus—that is, about the beginning of the second century before 
our era—since everything about these two canonical books, when 
compared with the writings of Sirach, shows that they must have 
been written centuries earlier, or about the time usually assigned 
them by conservative theologians. The critics of the modern school 
very naturally rejected such revolutionary deductions, and proved 
to their own satisfaction that the learned Oxford professor was 
nothing more than a consummate dreamer. 

Scarcely had this war of words ended when two ladies from Eng- 
land while traveling in Palestine purchased from a dealer in an- 


tiquities several old manuscripts, among them a fragment of one in 
Hebrew which on closer examination turned out to be a leaf of a 
very ancient copy of Ecclesiasticus. While this leaf was being ed- 
ited and prepared for the press other similar leaves, brought by 
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Professor Sayce from Egypt to England and deposited in the Bod- 
leian Library, were brought to the notice of the public. These nine 
leaves found at Oxford are not only a portion of the same manu- 
script as that to which the leaf found by Mrs. Lewis belongs, but 
evidently a continuation of the same. The fact that the Pales- 
tinian leaf is somewhat mutilated at the bottom explains why verse 
8 of chapter xl is wanting. To be more explicit, the first leaf has 
chap. xxxix, 15-xl, 7; the Oxford leaves, chap. xl, 9-xlix, 11.* 

The Hebrew scholars of the world rejoiced greatly at the discov- 
ery of what most of them believed to be the original Hebrew of a 
book written between 200 and 170 B. C., since it enabled them not 
only to disprove Margoliouth’s conclusions, but, what was much 
more important, afforded them a standard by which they might 
compare the Hebrew of the early part of the second century before 
the Christian era with that used in the late Old Testament books, 
several of which, according to the more radical critics, have been 
written about the same time as Ecclesiasticus. Now, as the lan- 
guage of ben Sirach, as we see by these fragments, is as purely clas- 
sical as that used in some of the canonical books, there is, we are 
assured with great plausibility, only one conclusion possible, name- 
ly, that such books as Daniel and Ecclesiastes must have been writ- 
in Sirach’s age. Thus the matter stood for about three years, when 
Professor Margoliouth appeared once more on the field of battle. 
Early last summer he published a brochure entitled The Origin of 
the Original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus. In this he boasts that he has, 
by a ruse, outwitted the higher critics of the radical school; that 
he has caught them napping and has led them into a miserable 
trap; and, further, that they have misdated a document, which they 
have been pleased to call “The Original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus,” 
by at least one thousand three hundred years. Professor Margoli- 
outh does not mean that the critics maintain that these very leaves 
have come dowa from the time of Sirach, but rather that the frag- 
ments contain a true copy of the very words written by the author 
of Ecclesiasticus, some two hundred years before Christ, barring, of 
course, few unimportant corruptions incident to frequent copying 
and re-editing. Now, Professor Margoliouth claims that the frag- 
ments are not the original Hebrew at all, but rather a very indiffer- 
ent translation made into Hebrew from other versions at least a 
thousand years after Christ; or, to be more specific, he centends 
that the fragment is a “retranslation into Hebrew out of a Syriac 
and Persian translation.” He further maintains that “the trans- 
lator was an Arab; at least Arabic was his native language; but he 
had learned Persian, and he lived after 1000 A. D.” 

Professor Margoliouth sent copies of the pamphlet to some of the 


*Here we may mention that two other fragments of Sirach (in Hebrew) were re- 
cently discovered in the British Museum: the one containing chaps. iil-xvi, and the 
other chap. xxx, 11-li, 30. As these have no relation whatever to the above men- 
tioned, we shall say nothing concerning them except that they are regarded by Pro- 
fessor Konig as genuine Hebrew. 
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learned periodicals, and with this a challenge to the critics to dis- 
prove his conclusions. Having thus assailed the enemy upon his 





own territory, and having held up the critics to ridicule, it is but 
natural that several distinguished Hebraists should enter the lists, 
among them Professor Kinig of Rostock, Bacher of Budapest, 
Schecter of Cambridge, | el of Vienna, and others less known. 
Professor Bickel lean ongly to the views of Margoliouth; so 
does Israel Levi, who, it rticle in the Revue des Btudes Ju 
argues with great lear it the Cambridge and Oxford frag- 
ments cannot be of Cairene origin. Levi does not accept all the ar 
guments of the Oxfo pre yr, but arrives at the same conclusions 
independently. Th I i the critics overthrow Margoliouth’s 
position, they will still |! to reckon with the French Jewish 
savant. Among the pe ls which have opened their columns 
to the critics we may nar t J h Review, the Critical Re 
the Expository Times, ( i me French and German organ 
of the learned societi I fe r Kénig, especially, has writter 
great length in the EL limes, and has published a book or 
the subject. He stror y opposes Margoliouth at every point, 
he scouts the idea that the fragments found can be anythi but 
original Hebrew. He do not, however, deny that there may be 
glosses and corruptions and many marginal notes made cen- 






uries later by copyist who may ive had other copies or, indeed 





other versions before them for comparison. He also admits that 
there are some Aral wi which, however, were taken by the 
original writer from the A tribes surrounding Palestine about 
200 B. C. He stoutly conte! that the fragments show no traces 
whatever of Persian Profe * Bacher, though in the main : 

ing with Konig, yet in ! rticle on Margoliouth’s pamphlet frank- 
ly says, “Parts of this b } are capable of stupefying one at the 


first moment, and certainly testify to the acumen and intelligence 
of their author.” 

In reading these learned papers one is struck at once with the 
inconclusiveness. Though written for the most part in a scholarly 
manner, it is evident that learned men are trying to prove what they 
do not know. This, by the way, is very true of much of the biblical 
criticism of our day No one can read Professor Margoliouth’s 
pamphlet without wondering at the audacity of its author, nor can 
one look through the lengthy articles of Professor Kinig without 
being convinced that the arguments of his opponent cannot be 
brushed away with a few strokes of the pen. But whether Mar- 
goliouth or Kinig be right concerning the origin of the fragment of 
ben Sirach, the discussion which has centered about the question 
proves very conclusively that such historical criticism, notwith 
standing the vain boasts and claims of some higher critics, is far 
from being one of the exact sciences. Kinig constructs his theory 


out of very slender threads, and adduces very weak arguments to 
show that the fragment must be the original Hebrew. 
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MISSIONARY REVIEW. 





TWELVE YEARS OF MISSIONARY EPISCOPACY IN INDIA. 

It is now twelve years since Bishop Thoburn was given episcopal 
supervision of India and Malaysia. In his address at the last ses 
sion of the Central (General) Conference of India he reviews the 
advance of the work within this period, and notices the policy of 
the free admission of the Indians to the ordained ministry. This 
will not strike some of our readers with force. Yet it was long and 
earnestly debated in the early years of the Mission as to whether! 


these native preachers could be trusted with the responsibilities of 


membership in the Annual Conference, where they would soon out 


number the Americans and might at any time outvote them on ques 


‘ 


ions of policy or finance. Bishop Thoburn maintains that it ha 


been wise on the whole to admit them freely, though many and 


s mistakes have been made in the selection of individuals 


grievo 


le declares it was better “a thousand times” to have accepted the 


present policy than to have waited through long years in compara 


tive idleness for the appearance of better candidates who were never 
likely to come. We mu give the people a Christian Church, he 
says, with wide open doors and common privileges free to all belie 

ers. The promotion of Indian preachers to be presiding elders has 
shown the people that, if India is to be converted, hundreds of 


preachers and officers must be taken from the common ranks 


The expansion of the work under Bishop Thoburn’s administr 
tion has been rapid and great. When he entered office he had w 


Bishop Hurst just gained the reluctant recognition of the work at 
Singapore; now we have the Malaysia Conference and the more dis 
tant Philippines. Besides, while this episcopal supervision extends 
to the gates of Tibet on the north, all through northern and western 
India the preachers have penetrated towns and villages wher 
twelve years ago they had no thought of going. Among the special 
manifestations of development Bishop Thoburn finds the presence 
of enthusiasm which was not found in the early days of the worl 
this enthusiasm he holds to be essential to successful Christian la 
bor. Now, he says, vast audiences are stirred with deep religiou 
feeling as they join in singing songs of praise, and specially when 
singing what might be called the Christian war songs of the coming 
crusades which are to bring India to Christ 

The bishop himself is a bundle of intelligent enthusiasm. But 
he always recognizes his bearings, and so he adds: “We are still liv 
ing in the day of small things, comparatively; but these tokens of 
progress and of increasing life and strength assure us that during 
the brief period now closing we have been accumulating mental, 
moral, and spiritual material which will prove of invaluable service 
in the early years of the coming century.” Much interest will also 
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attach to the following personal reference made by the bishop: 
“If spared a few months longer, I shall have completed twelve years 
of service as superintendent of our missions in southern Asia. Bor 
reasons well understood by you all, it may be taken for granted 
that the General Conference will not again ask me to assume alone 
a responsibility which is manifestly beyond my strength. What- 
ever changes may or may not be made, I assume without question 
that I am about to lay down, in part, at least, a burden which was 
beyond the strength of any one man at the outset, and which has 
been steadily increasing ever since. It is not probable that the 
peculiar conditions which have prevailed during these twelve years 
will be repeated: and it may even be that this brief period will take 
its place in the history of our mission as, in a manner, a preparatory 
episode, during which we have learned many invaluable lessons, 
and in some measure, at least, it may be hoped, have learned how to 
adjust ourselves to the stupendous task which will confront us in 
the early years of the new century.” 


MISSIONARY STATESMANSHIP. 


Kar. Lupwie Krapr is a name destined to perpetual remembrance 
in connection with the redemption of Africa. With him and his asso- 
ciate, John Rebmann, began the wonderful discoveries of the last half 
century of African exploration. They werea year ahead of Livingstone, 
the South African factor in unveiling Africa. Rebmann’s discovery of 
Mount Kilimanjaro, in 1848,was the stimulus of Baikie and Barth, of 
Burton and Speke, and even of Livingstone’s discovery of Lake Nyassa; 
for, without knowing that Tanganyika and Victoria Nyanza had been 
discovered, the latter pressed on to find the inland sea of which Reb- 
mann had heard, 

Krapf was a missionary statesman as well as hero. Fifty-five years 
ago, his wife and child having died, he dragged himself from his fever 
bed to superintend their burial, there being no one else to do it. He 
went back to his bed, not disheartened, though his heart affections lay 
buried. He was lonely and still ill, but if he could not work he could 
think. Think and plan he did. Some thought his plans were those of 
a fevered brain, chimerical at the best. One of these plans—wild-look- 
ing enough then—was that a chain of missions should be established 
straight across Africa from Mombasa to the Gaboon on the equator, West 
Africa. That “chain” is not yet realized. If anything, it is as little 
or less probable than it was when Krapf, two months before his death, 
in 1881, wrote that missionary agents must ‘‘ not faint and not rest until 
a chain of stations has connected East and West Africa, whatever the 
world and our own incredulity may have to say against this great mis- 
sionary scheme.” That was thirty-seven years after he worked out the 
thought on his sick bed, l y the new grave of his wife and child. 


But a great idea isa sp s of inspiration—if not of revelation— 
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though the di ‘ercr rarely gets more than a crude conception of what 
is to be realized from his idea, whether in the department of geography, 
economics, science, overnment, The fundamental plan that Krapf 
cherished was to ! t the continent. Girdling the continent was 


already in the plan of evangelizing Africa. From Cairo to the Cape the 
concept of a line of missions was gradually evolved by Henry Venn and 
David Livingstone. The lateral line of bisecting was Krapf'’s—single- 
handed or single-headed. Its application, on the geographical basis 
Krapf conceived, was not found to be the providential way, but the 
suggestion of a great line of cleavage through this gigantic heathenism 
was as masterful as that which led to Sherman’s march to the sea. It 
was statecraft or military strategy of the highest order. 

By the leadings of divine Providence this conception of Krapf has now 
almost become a reality—not from Mombasa to the Gaboon, neverthe- 
less, from ‘‘ salt sea to salt sea.” The section map of Africa from lon- 
gitude ten degrees east to forty degrees, and from three degrees north 
latitude to seven south iatitude—that is, of South Central Africa for ten 
degrees of latitude and thirty degrees of longitude—exhibits a continu- 
ous waterway from Mombasa, where Krapf had his vision, to the mouth 
of the Congo on the Atlantic coast. What would not Krapf have given 
forsuch a map! A hundred years ago the ablest geographers said that 
Africa was ‘‘ penetrated by no inland seas, nor overspread with lakes, 
like those of North America, nor having in common with other conti- 
nents rivers running from the center to the extremities.” Fifty years 
ago a president of the Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain said, 
‘* All beyond the coast of Central and Southern Africa is still a blank in 
our maps.” But if Krapf had had the present map, his fancy ofa 
chain of missions across Africa would not seem so extremely bold. 

But what have we on this map that casts light on Krapf’s apocalpytic 
vision of a ‘‘chain ” of missions from Mombasa to the Atlantic? The 
chain lacks only the filling of two small gaps to enable one to go from 
Mombasa to the Atlantic and find quarters at a continuous line of mis- 
sion stations! The American and English Baptists have such stations 
from the mouth of the Congo to the primeval forests, These touch the 
Congo Balolo Mission, forming thus an ‘effective chain” across pre- 
cisely one half of the continent. A distance of two hundred and fifty 
miles intervenes—not wholly without missionary operations, but without 
a mission station—and then we come to the great Scotch and English 
missions of the lake system and thus to the sea at Mombasa ! 

There will be no yielding of Krapf’s concept till one can travel across 
the continent on foot and find shelter each night in the habitation of 
native Christians, It will take time to organize the results of this great 
missionary cleavage, and we may have to ‘‘ bequeath,” as Krapf did his 
idea, to those coming after us the filling in of this outline, but it 
broadens the mind and stimulates the soul to take in these large views 
of evangelization. It is meat to feed on by which one grows strong. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 


SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 

Erich Haupt. In a commentary on the epistles of the impris- 
onment—A olosser-Philemon-E pheser-Philipper-brief, kritisch-erege- 
tischer Kommentar iiber das Neue Testament (Colossians, Phile- 
mon, Ephesians, and Philippians, in the Critical-Exegetical Com- 
mentary on the New Testament)—Haupt defends the Pauline 
authorship of those lette ind claims Cwsarea to have been the 
place of their composition. He has no doubt as to the Pauline 
authorship of Philemon and Philippians, though he finds it some- 
what more difficult to assure himself—which he finally does—that 
Paul wrote Colossians and Ephesians. The genuineness of these 
two he tests in three ways: First, by a comparison of the form and 
contents of their doctrines with those of the acknowledged Pauline 
letters. In this respect he finds no special difficulty in ascribing 
them to Paul. Second, by a comparison of the style of these with 
that of the acknowledged Pauline letters, which he regards as de- 
cidedly diverse. Third, by a comparison of Colossians with Ephe- 
sians. He thinks that the literary style of Ephesians is so different 
from the genuine Paulines that its Pauline authorship can be de- 
fended only if we are able to account for the new psychological con- 
dition which must be attributed to Paul, if we are to suppose he 
wrote the letter. The first element in Haupt’s argument is that 
the prison letters were written during Paul’s imprisonment in Cw#sa- 
rea. According to him, it was natural to a man of Paul’s active in- 
tellect to employ his time—probably two or three years—of enforced 
inactivity and relatively meager intercourse with his congregations 
while at Cesarea in thinking through the content of the Gospel and 
deepening his conception of it. He thinks it natural under such cir- 
cumstances to suppose that all the earlier and peculiar positions 
emphasized by Paul—such as the relation of law and Gospel, faith 
and works—should appear less important, while his evident 
penchant for the construction of a sort of philosophy of history 
with the person of Christ as its middle point should come to the 
front. There can be no doubt that the same man’s thinking will be 
materially modified by his situation and by the demands made upon 
his thought. If one is 


plunged into active life, where the needs of 
the hour must be met, h 


e will be likely to exercise his mind in a 


common-sense way, and for the purpose of adapting his thinking to 
the situation. In other words, both the form and the content of the 
thought of a practical man will be largely determined by the exi- 
gencies of the hour. On the other hand, when one is bent upon 
thinking and has no concrete problems to call forth thought, he will 


be much more likely to indulge in speculations springing from the 
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fundamental beliefs of the soul, and the results will probably be 
quite unlike those of the same individual's more practical life. 
Hence Haupt feels the necessity of placing these letters during the 
Cesarean imprisonment, if they are to be ascribed to Paul. Some 
critics see insuperable difficulties in the way of Haupt’s hypothesis. 
To this writer these difficulties do not exist. Still, Haupt’s hypothe- 
sis is but an hypothesis. 


Erik Stave. His work entitled Ueber den Einfluss des Parsis- 
mus auf das Judenthum (On the Influence of Parseeism on Juda- 
ism), Leipzig, Horrassowitz, 1898, is probably destined to lead the 
way for investigation relative to the origin of later Judaism for 
some time to come, though we doubt whether his conclusions will 
be sustained. In order to prove the alleged influence he first calls 
attention to the contact of the Jews in Babylon, during and after the 
exile, with the Parsee religion, and to the friendly relations which 
subsisted for several centuries between the Parsees and the Jews. 
In addition to this, he claims that during the same period the Jews 
learned to think more kindly and more justly of foreign peoples, 
and that while one portion of the Jews became more narrow, others 
give evidence of a decided widening of their horizon. Thus he pre- 
pares the way for the ready acceptance of whatever evidence there 
may be of Parsee influence upon Judaism. He first compares 
Ahura-Mazda with Jahweh, and while he finds decided differences, 
yet he discovers that the former is more like the latter than is any 
other foreign god. But it is chiefly in reference to eschatology 
that Stave thinks the dependence of Judaism on Parseeism is to be 
seen. He shows that in the Gathas—that is, in the oldest portion 
of the Avesta—there is found a faith in the general resurrection 
from the dead, in the reward of the good and the punishment of the 
wicked, and in a renewal of the earth after a definite term of years. 
He thinks that the doctrine of the resurrection of the pious to a re- 
ward, and of the wicked to retribution, might have been the product 
of the Jewish principles, but that such could not have been the case 
with the apocalyptic and historical-philosophical opinions of the 
Jews. The Jewish apocalyptic is two-sided: on the one side, the 

hope of the establishment of the kingdom, the restoration of the 
splendor of Jerusalem, peace and earthly happiness, and an earthly 
king; on the other line of ideas it contrasted this world with that to 
come, resurrection, judgment, heaven, and hell. This second circle 
of ideas, which does not well fit primitive Judaism, was complete in 
Parseeism at the time when the two religions were in such close con- 
tact, and before they made their appearance in Jewish literature. So 
that, while some of these ideas might have sprung from Judaism, 
it is, Stave thinks, practically certain that they were introduced 
into Judaism from without, that is, from Parseeism. In the latest 
portions of his book Stave compares Jewish and Parsee angelology 
and demonology, and concludes that here also the Jews were influ- 
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enced by Parsee ideas. We are not of those who object to the the- 
ory of outside influences in the development of the Jewish religion. 
God may have given other nations some ideas earlier than he gave 
them to the Jews, and in order that the Jews might at length receive 
them, modified by the divine Spirit. But the question is one of fact; 
and it appears that the Jews in Palestine, before and after the exile, 
were too determined to keep themselves free from contamination 
to allow such influence as Stave supposes. 


—_ o- a 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


La morale chrétienne (Christian Ethics). By A. Gretillat. 
Neuchatel, Attinger Frére 1898. The two volumes which consti- 


tute this work were preceded by two on propedeutics and two on 
dogmatics, the six volumes together forming a complete theological 
system. As Professor Gretillat died in 1894, the work now under 
consideration was published, as he left it in manuscript, by some of 
his friends. In the first part of the treatise the author considers 
the teleological question of the chief end of man. He begins by seek- 
ing to answer the question as to how a fundamental moral principle 
can be discovered. One by one he takes up and rejects the nonre- 
ligious foundations of morality, as those also which have no genu- 
inely religious constitution, and reaches the conclusion that the 
normative principle of all human activity is the glory of God, for 
which end God brought man into being. Man can best glorify God 
by loving him, and in Christianity man loves God in Christ. In 
this part also the author distinguishes the moral law from the law 
of nature, and from human law, and treats of the various relations 
which man sustains to the moral law. He concludes that there can 
be no real conflict of duties. In the second part he treats of anthro- 
pology, or man as a moral agent. Man is shown to be in the image 
of God, a distinction being made between the ontological image of 
personality and the moral image in conscience. Conscience is pri- 
marily an inborn recognition of the fact that there is moral right 
and moral wrong. In this sense the conscience is infallible; but 
the moral judgment as to whether a given act is right or wrong is 
fallible. Throughout his discussion of the original nature of man, 
the fall, and the effects of the fall, the author is essentially conserva- 
tive, and, we think, rightly so. In the third part, or the ethology 
of the subject, he deals with faith as the primal duty of man, of re 
generation and sanctification, and of the duties growing out of the 
relation of love to God and man involved in Christian ethics. This 
part, which is the main part of ethical inquiry, is relatively too 
meager. We note also that the ethical relations include the indi- 
vidual’s duties toward himself and toward his neighbors, but not 
toward God. This is, indeed, the ordinary conception, man’s rela- 
tion to God being generally regarded as religious rather than eth- 
ical. But, as a matter of fact, God cannot be thus excluded from the 
sphere of man’s ethical relationships. All sentient being, at least, 
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demands of man ethical recognition. God, as personal, cannot be 
ignored without injury to the conscience, any more than any human 


being can be so ignored. This is true, notwithstanding we can 
bring to God nothing that he needs. But particularly should a1 


ethical system which makes it the chief end of man to glorify God 


morality not to seek his glory RB 





sides, our love or lack of love to God, when God is known, is a 


Sozialistische Irrlehren von der Entstehung des Christen- 
thumes und ihre Widerlegung (Socialistic Errors Regarding 





the Origin of Christianity, ar Their Correction). By Hermann 
Kohler. Leipzig, Heinrichs, 1899. The more radical socialists of 
America are mere echoes of those Because the ir 
less independent in their thinking, ss hope of reaching 
them by carefully prepared arguments. Nevertheless, neither 
Germany nor in this country has there been sufficient of that spir 
which says, “Come now, and let us reason together.” If there were 


some way of getting at the thinking faculties of those socialists who 
reject Christianity—if there was a possibility of getting them to look 


of winning them back to the 





at the facts—there would be 


ligion of Jesus. Kihler has written a somewhat controversial 
work, though in a kindly spirit, in order to exhibit the errors wl 
German socialists cherish with reference to Christianity, and he ! 
done it well. If the socialists would read it with open minds, the 
would at least be much shaken in their opposition to our holy re 
ligion. But, even though few of them will read his book at all, and 
still fewer in the spirit of searchers for truth, yet Kihler’s |! I 


vill not be in vain; for his book will be read by some laymen, a1 


by many preachers who will convey its substance to the laity, and 
thus the erroneous teachings in question will be prevented from 





spreading as far as they otherwise might. Patiently the auth 





takes up the writings of antichristian soci: treating them with 


all due respect, notwithstanding they are the product of ignorance 
superficiality, unwillingness to understand, and moral antithesis to 
the claims of God. While this class of socialists attempt to trace 


much of that which is peculiar in Christianity to the philosophy of 
the early decades of our era, or to the older religious systems 
Kihler shows that the whole spirit and genius of Christianity differ 


materially from that of the early philosophy, Essenism, Buddhism, 





and any andevery other system upon which Christianity is supposed 
by many to depend. Thus he shows the originality of Christianity 


} 


which depends not upon outside sources f 


for its contents, but upon 
the unique personality of its founder, our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. With him we have Christianity: without him we have it 
not, no matter what else we have. Another excellent trait of this 
book is its clear distinction between Christianity and the Church. 
We have no disposition to speak evil of the Church. It has done 
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and is doing very much to bless the world; but it is nevertheless a 
fact that it has often misrepresented, rather than represented, 
Christianity, because it has so often failed to embody the spirit of 
Jesus in its dealings with mankind. The unbeliever who will fix 
his thought upon Jesus will be won to the religion he proclaimed to 
the world. 


>——_—_———_ 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 


A Proposed Ultramontane Theological Faculty for Stras- 
burg. The Ultramontanists of the German centrist party are ex- 
ceedingly anxious to have such a faculty. The German govern- 
ment is not averse thereto, because of the feeling that on the whole 
it would contribute to the Germanization of Alsace and Lorraine. 
But many German Protestants see in the movement no hope of such 
a result, because the proposed faculty would have to be nominated 
by the bishop, and he is too much in sympathy with Roman Cathol- 
icism to care for the Germanization of the French provinces. On 
the other hand, while they recognize that they have a right, owing 
to their superior numbers, the Roman Catholic Alsatians do not 
generally wish for such a faculty, for the following reasons: 1. Be- 
cause they fear the freedom in teaching which a university professor 
would necessarily exercise; 2. Because the faculties of the seminaries 
where their priests are now trained oppose the plan. The peculiarity 
of the situation is that the government and the Ultramontanists are 
on one side, and Rome and the Alsace-Lothringians on the other, the 
former favoring, the latter opposing, the establishment of a Roman 
Catholic faculty. Cautious and farseeing is Rome. 


The Significance of Creed Signing among the Germans. 
The general tendency is to assert that the clergy should be com- 
pelled to assent to the doctrinal standards, but not in such a sense 
as that everything they say is binding upon them. For it is 
claimed that the purpose of the creed is to present the truth of 
Scripture without mixture, and that if in any particular the creed is 
found to go beyond or to fall short or to be out of harmony with 
the Scripture, the clergy must not be hindered from being scrip- 
tural. Ordination vows, then, mean that he who takes them 
pledges himself to accept Jesus Christ as the revelation of the liv- 
ing God; to strive ever to sink deeper into the depths of the Gospel, 
both in experience and life: and to avoid all that could interfere 
with the peace of the Church and the spiritual welfare of the indi- 
vidual. We regard this last point as one of special importance. 
The truth must be sought out, but it need not be spoken out on all 
occasions. The example of the great Teacher—who did not declare 
to his disciples all he knew, but left them to learn gradually from 
the Holy Spirit, who was to be ever present with the Church—should 
be followed more exactly, both in spirit and in letter, than it gen- 
erally is by those who think they have discovered new truth. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 





Tuat fame is evanescent in the department of literature is the 
burden of Justin McCarthy’s article on “Disappearing Authors,” in 
the North American (New York) for March. His subject, he writes, 
“has to do with the authors against whom there is no visible reac- 
tion”—as in certain previous instances he has cited—“who are not 
disparaged or underrated by any school of critics, or indeed by crit- 
icism of any kind, but who were undoubtedly very popular at one 
time, and whose popularity is now unmistakably fading.” While 
they do not belong to any particular school of literature, have “no 
set mannerisms or fads,” and are altogether original, yet their disap- 
pearance seems evident. First in the list the author puts Charles 
Kingsley, whose novels have lost their interest to most readers. Nor 
does Anthony Trollope fare better. “For several years before his 
death Trollope’s prices were steadily falling off. Now one seldom 
hears him talked of; one hardly ever hears a citation from him in a 
newspaper or a magazine.” Charles Reade, “that strenuous, mas- 
culine, masterful novelist,” also falls into the same list, suggests 
Mr. McCarthy; and also Charles Lever, whose red-covered monthly 
installments “used to be looked for with almost as keen an interest 
as the yellow covers of Thackeray or even the green covers of Dick- 
ens.” As for Shirley Brooks, he has altogether disappeared. “I 
wonder how many of my readers could tell me,” the author con- 
tinues, “without consulting a biographical dictionary, who was Mrs. 
Marsh. Yet Mrs. Marsh was a very popular novelist within my own 
recollection, and there is a story of hers called The Admiral's 
Daughter which is curiously bold, original, and successful in its 
drawing of character, and rises at its close to a tragic power and 
pathos which might seem to assure, as well as deserve, an abiding 
fame.” Others, too, are passing. “We know that the modern reader, 
as we find him in ordinary life, never thinks of reading Fielding, 
or perhaps even Walter Scott: that he has probably never heard of 
Anastasius; that he has never troubled himself even with an at- 
tempt to read Jane Austen’s novels, and probably never saw a copy 
of Mrs. Inchbald’s Simple Story.” And the same fact holds, says 
Mr. McCarthy, of writers in other departments of literature, as well 
as novelists. “Everybody must have observed, or at any rate may 
have observed, that there are authors of histories, authors of essays, 
authors of plays, authors of scientific books, who were very popular 
some time ago, and are now beginning to fade out of the world’s 
notice without giving any indication that they are likely by any 
reaction of enthusiasm in the public mind to be exalted into the 
Elysian fields of the classics.” And how is a disappearing author, 
if aware that he has outlived his popularity, to accept the fact? “I 
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should think,” the author ers, “Anthony Wrollope would have 
taken it composedly enou; d that Charles Reade, if he could 
have been convinced by any wer of evidence that such a fate was 
awaiting him, would have stormed against the destinies and anathe- 
matized the upcoming gen ion which was to permit of his disap- 
pearance, There are ty isoling reflections for those who aré 
disposed, as I am, to musé incholy fashion over the disappear 
ing author. The first is that, in most cases, the author thus doome 
may not have the least I on that he is disappearing; and the 
second is that, in the rare where he has such a suspicion, 
may get it firmly into his mind that he is only disappearing from 
mortal sight to become a demigod, that he is only vanishing from th 
classes to become a classi Happy is the author who in this last 


assurance consent to dl py 


Or the late James Martineau, “teacher and father,” A. W. Jackson 
writes an appreciative ;: in the New Worid (Boston) for 
March. F. C. Porter, of Yale ivinity School, follows with an ar 
ticle on “The !deals of Seminaries and the Needs of the Churches 
The theological seminary, he holds, “should teach principles, not 
practice. It will become more practical just in proportion as it 
comes more truly scientific. It should not permit, in subject-matter 
or in method, any mere survival of an unhistorical, unspiritual con 
ception of Christianity. But it should not substitute any other 
ideal whatsoever for the id of special, scientific, professional 
equipment.” The third articlk by J. W. Chadwick, is entitled 
“John Donne, Poet and Prea ’ and is an appreciative biograp 
ical review of the former dean of St. Paul’s. “From Paul to Johr 
by J. Warschauer, of Bristol, England, is an attempt, first, to restate 
Paul’s chief contribution to theology, and, secondly, “to indicate a 


certain transition, or rather transformation, in the domain of theo 
logical thought which is 1 apparently in process of being accom 
plished, and whose mail haracteristic is a thorough reaction 
against Paulinism.” In the next article G. S. Lee discusses “The 
Sex-Conscious School in Fiction,” and affirms that this conscious- 
ness, which apparently | sesses the imagination of current writers 
“is not only a public affront in the moral sense, nor merely a kind 
of self-mutilation in the artistic sense,” but that as to the artists 
themselves, “it is a poor, pitiful spider’s astronomy they are doing 
their thinking in, spun out of dreams, provincial and unintellectual 
and unphilosophic to the last degree.” The three concluding article 
in the present issue of this quarterly are “The Decline of the Stars.” 


by H. S. Nash, showing that they “have lost forever their power to 
master the feeling of mankind:” a biographical notice of “William 
Morris, Craftsman and Socialist,” by Francis Tiffany: and “The Date 
of the Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians,” by Emilie Grace Briggs 
in which the writer concludes by showing the advantages which 
follow from the acceptance of an early date for the apostolic letter. 
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Or the trust Sidney Sherwood writes in commendation, in the 
Yale Review (New Haven) for February. His conclusion is in the 
following words: “The enlargement of the market makes a higher 
type of organization a necessity. The trust is the American solu- 
tion of this problem. its effectiveness is already becoming recog- 
nized abroad—recognized not only by observers, but also by imi- 
tators. The wider the market, the more economies can be effected 
by organization, a principle already grasped by Adam Smith. It is 
upon this historic superiority in the capacity for organization that 
the future economic supremacy of America must probably rest 
Protection is not the cause of trusts; it is at the most only an inci- 
dental aid to their early formation. Their destruction would prob- 
ably be the deathblow to our hopes for industrial leadership in 
the international struggle for future mastery. They are the most 
effective agencies yet devised for preventing the wastes of compet- 
itive production. What is needed is an enlightened public appre- 
ciation of the possibilities for good which they offer and the limita- 
tion of their possibilities for evil through calm and wise govern- 
mental regulation.” The argument, however, is not final. 


Tur table of contents in the Methodist Review of the Church 
South (Nashville, Tenn.) for March-April has: 1. “The Twentieth 
Century Movement in Methodism,” by Bishop C. B. Galloway, D.D., 
LL.D.; 2. “The Principal Writings of Dr. A. B. Bruce,” by O. E. 
Brown, D.D.; 3. “St. Paul and Seneca,” by Professor Andrew Sledd; 
4. “General Nathan Bedford Forrest,” by Rev. D. C. Kelley, LL.D.; 
5. “The Personal Side of Dr. Baskervill,” by J. W. Sewell; 6. 
“Dwight L. Moody: An Appreciation,” by Bishop E. R. Hendrix, 
D.D., LL.D.; 7. “The Influence of John Ruskin,” by Professor Edwin 
Mims. The editorial departments are, as usual, full and able. 


THE April number of Harper’s Magazine has, in part: “Municipal 
Art,” by ©. H. Coffin, illustrated by L. A. Shafer: “Lord Pauncefote 
of Preston,” by Chalmers Roberts; “A Successful Colonial Experi 
ment,” by Poultney Bigelow, illustrated by R. C. Woodville, ana 
showing the development of Hong-Kong in the last half century 
so that it rivals New York “as one of the great ports of the world;” 
“The Problem of Asia. Part II,” with Map, by Captain A. T. Mahan; 
“Playthings of Kings,” with Illustrations from Engravings, Photo- 
graphs, aud Prints, by Katharine De Forest: “Some Unsolved Scien- 
tific Problems,” by Dr. H. S. Williams; “Captain John Adams, 
Missing. An Incident of the Boer War,” by Dr. C. W. Doyle: and 
“Results of Psychical Research,” by Professor J. H. Hyslop. “Being 
reduced,” the latter says, “to a choice between an omniscient tele- 
pathy and communication with discarnate spirits, I simply prefer 
the latter hypothesis as the more rational of the two in our present 
state of knowledge regarding supernormal phenomena.” 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Rise of the New Testament. By DAVID SAVILLE MvUZZEY, B.D. 12mo, pp. 146 

New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

This brief outline attempts to give a short and readable account 
in English of the formation of our New Testament. The historic 
method of scholarship is explained so that the general reader may 
understand the movements which have produced the results. The 
author says: “For three generations scholars have worked with 
untiring zeal over the interpretation of the early documents of 
Christianity; and to-day, despite manifold differences as to the date 
or the genuineness of a passage here or there, as to the purpose of 
an Epistle, or the priority of one Gospel over another, critics are 
so perfectly agreed as to the historico-genetic construction of the 
New Testament that their points of difference are comparatively 
insignificant.” “It is now time to take down the scaffolding of the- 
ological professionalism from the structure of the early Church, 
and let the interested public see the results of so much brick-dust 
aud tumbling mortar. ... A beginning of the process of populariza- 
tion of knowledge has been made in pamphlets and magazine ar- 
ticles, and still more is promised in the new series of handbooks of 
the New Testament edited Professor Shailer Matthews.” (His- 
tory of the Tertual Criticism of the New Testament, by Marvin R. 
Vincent; History of New Testament Times in Palestine, by Shailer 
Matthews; History of the Higher Criticism of the New Testament, 
by Henry S. Nash; and Introduction to the Books of the New Testa- 
ment, by B. W. Bacon.) This book is neither apologetic nor polemic, 


hy 


but purely expository; written not for scholars but for popular in- 
formation. “Mooted points of literary and historical criticism are 
put to one side, and only the common tenets of all the schools are 
brought into emphasis.” The chapters are entitled, “The Canon of 
the New Testament,” “The Bible of Jesus and the Apostles,” “The 
Lord’s Words,” “The Apostles’ Writings,” “A New Testament,” “The 
New Testament,” “The New Testament and the Word of God.” The 
first chapter says: “Our New Testament did not drop from heaven; 
like Mohammed’s Kor‘fin in the legend, nor is it a book which ap- 
peared by an arbitrary flat of the Catholic Church some sixteen 
hundred years ago, as an ultra school of Dutch critics would have 
us believe. It is not merely a Scripture, a complete book of equal 
and divine worth in all its parts, as a timorous or belligerent ortho 
doxy must maintain, nor is it merely Scriptures, a bundle of books 
without interrelation, and joined together quite artificially by the 
Church in a hasty movement of anxiety for its own existence. Such 
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theories as these are mechanical and a priori; they savor of a vio- 
lution of historical truth which is only too common among those P 
critics who have a pet theory to defend. They are, in a word, a part 





of the critical paraphernalia of the age of Rationalism, rather than : [ 
the outcome of that diligent, dispassionate historical method which . 

is the feature of the new age of Criticism. It is by an appeal to ; 4 
history, then, that we must determine the genesis of the authority $7 
of the New Testament. In fact, the history of the Canon of the New . : 


Testament, more than any other branch of Biblical study, is bound 
up with the history of the Church. The New Testament was not 
the preduct of immediate arbitrary legislation. It was of slow 
growth, and the stages of its growth from a mere interchange of : 
loving words of exhortation to a binding rule of faith are as clearly 
narked as the steps in the development of the Church from mere 
companies of like-minded believers, each armed with the resistless 


cD PP 


authority of the Holy Ghost, to the jealously conservative and : ! 
hidebound institution whose stability may have suggested to the 7 
Emperor Diocletian the model for the reorganization of the mighty ' 

Roman Empire. In this development from the authority of broth- ; A 


erly exhortation to the authority of despotic injunction the New ’ 
Testament, like every other organism, was subject to the necessary ’ 

conditions of all growth—conditions which defy hasty and super- 

ficial definition. A table is defined in a few words: quality, meas- 

urements, ornaments, etc.; but who will exhaust the description of 
the oak from which the table is made? How all the beginnings of 
organic life are wrapped about with the veil of mystery! How at 
almost every stage of growth the scientific observer is confronted 
with all sorts of freaks! Irregularity seems to be the prime con 
dition of growth, especially of fruitful growth. Let us not be dis 
mayed then to find inconsistencies in the history of the Canon of 
the New Testament. Let us remember that it was the product of y 


“<> sete es 


> = 5 
% ~~ 


a great creative age, and that consistency is the last concern of 
creation. . .. At no other point does the leaven of Pharisaism 
threaten so subtly and so successfully to enter the Church as in the 
doctrine of Scripture. For so long as the Bible is accepted without 
being studied, quoted without being understood, venerated without 
being estimated, it will be an idol only, or, words for the familiar 
ity, a thing to conjure with or an oracle to seek for responses. An 
appreciation, then, of the gradual growth in content and authority 
of the New Testament writings is fundamental to the understand- 
ing of both their content and their authority.” The third chap- 
ter begins thus: “The hammerstrokes on Golgotha awoke no echo 
in the marbles of the Roman Forum, and the ‘quaking earth’ did 
not roll the blue waves of the Neapolitan Gulf higher on the cliffs 
of Capri, where Tiberius’s days were drawing to a close. The Naz 
arene’s death on the cross of Calvary sent less tremor through the 
great body of the Roman Empire than did a failing crop in Dal- 
matia, a burning palace in Sicily, or a ship-destroying tide on the 
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struction of Jerusalem; and that we are therefore in a very different 
relation to this event from that in which the primitive Christians 


were, anc cannot regard it in the same manner that they did.” The 


irguments which prove this striking claim the author finds in “the 





words of Christ and his apostles,” in “the great eschatological dis- 
course of our Lord,” in “the Apocalypse,” in “necessity,” and in “the 


dispensation of the Holy Spirit.” So minute and so profuse is his 
study of the New Testament Scriptures that it is altogether impos 
sible to cite more than these summaries of his arguments, content- 
ing ourselves with the general observation that his treatment gives 
every indication of profound and long-continued study. Not satis- 
fied with the announcement and vigorous defense of his own posi- 
tions, Dr. Urmy in four succeeding chapters combats various objec- 
tions that may be offered to his theory, and closes with certain 
deductions that follow the establishment of his doctrine, such as the 


changed attitude of the present Church toward the second coming 





fferent view of all the great doctrines which cluster 


out the parousia of Christ as the great central doctrine of Chri 
} 


tian eschatology,” and marked changes in the creed, ritual, and 
hymnology of the Church. This brings us to Part Second of the 


volume, in which the author discusses from his standpoint such es- 





tolozical themes as “The Resurrection,” “The Resurrection 
Body,” “The Cl of the Living,” “The Rapture of the Saints,” 
“The Judgment,” “Future Destiny,” “The Intermediate State,” “The 


Millennium,” and “The New Jerusalem.” The changes which this 
system of eschatology requires, as set forth in his conclusion, are 
many and peculiar. He enumerates them, as follows: “A rearrange- 
ment of the books of the New Testament, if not those of the whole 
Bible;” the alteration of the sentence in the Creed which reads, 
“and from thence shall come again at the end of the world to judge 
the quick and the dead;” a change in the fourth Article of Religion 
of the Church of England and the third Article of the Methodist 
yiscopal Church, the incorrect statement now being, “and there 
sitteth until he return to judge all men at the last day;” an im- 
provement in the ritual of various Churches for the burial of the 


f a Church; 


dead; an alteration in the Form for the Dedication of 
“numerous changes in the hymnology now current in the Churches” 
—all allusions to a future coming of Christ, all references to a 
final judgment in the future, and all expressions teaching that the 
material body shall be raised at the sounding of the seventh trump 
et being eliminated; and alterations in the notes on Sunday school 
lessons, “so that the true teaching of the Scriptures may be im- 
parted in our thousands of Sunday schools.” Wrom this brief out- 
line of Dr. Urmy’s book it will be seen that his variance with the 
current views upon eschatology is most radical. We might wish 
that he had dwelt in more specific and graphic description than 
seems evident to the ordinary observer upon the details of that great 
parousia which, he holds, took place about 70 A. D. If the event 
were proven, it would be clear that his many deductions logically 
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follow. The book, however, will possibly impress many as the erec- 
tion of an extensive superstructure upon an insufficient foundation 
stone, which a wise master-builder would not choose in his construc- 
tion. The edifice can hardly stand the test that must come from 


the winds and storms of scholarly criticism. 

The Fundamental Ideas of ¢ mity. By Joun CAIRD, D.D., LL.D Late 
Principal and Vice-Chance e University of Glasgow. With a Memoir by 
EDWARD CAIRD, D.C.L., LL.D., Master of Balliol. 2 vols. crown 8vo, pp, 232, 597. 
New York : The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $3.50. 


These are the Gifford Lectures at the University of Glasgow for 
1892-3 and 1895-6. There are eight lectures in the first volume and 
thirteen in the second. The interesting memoir of one distinguished 
brother by the other is fascinatingly written. It truly says that 
John Caird “was completely emancipated from that fear of reason 
which seems to hang so often like a weight upon the most spiritu- 
ally-minded of the orthodox clergy. He was prepared to sacrifice 
everything that would not stand the test of criticism; but he had an 
assurance deeper than could be felt by anyone who had not gone 
through a similar experience, that such criticism would be fatal 
only to the ‘wood, hay, and stubble’ that had been built by unskilled 
hands upon the foundation of Christ, and not to the stones of the 
temple, still less to the foundation itself.” Commenting on his 
lectures, he said: “I shall be satisfied if my work leads some few 
who are in doubt on the highest matters to see that Christianity 
and Christian ideas are not contrary to reason, but rather in 
deepest accordance with both the intellectual and moral needs of 
man.” He broke down the artificial distinctions made between the 
religious and the secular and showed the organic unity of the 
whole life. His first sermon before Queen Victoria at Balmoral 
was on “Religion in Common Life.” His theological teachings are 
in the fullest light of modern scholarship, yet hold fast to all that 
the Christian Church has universally regarded as vital. The Caird 
brothers have been the champions of idealism and have had no 
little share in making that the dominant philosophy in England, 
Scotland, and America. The idealistic philosophy is herein set 
forth in its relaton to the fundamental ideas of Christianity. 
The evidence for immortality which seemed to John Caird to be of 
greatest value was that given by the spiritual view of the nature 
of reality, and that derived from the goodness which must belong 
to God, who is a Spirit, and who is not the God of the dead, 
but of the living. Some. no doubt, will question whether the 
author’s form of idealism is adequate to the place he gives it 
in his argument; but all will agree that a magic style is fluent in 
his pages. He casts the world into the life of God and makes it a 
means by which he realizes himself. These lectures treat in order 
of “Natural and Revealed Religion;” “Faith and Reason;” “The 


Christian Idea of God;” “The Relation of God to the World” accord- 
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ing to the pantheistic, the deistic, and the Christian view; “The 
Origin and Nature of Evil” according to the Augustinian theory, 
the theory of negation or privation, the theory of the predominance 
of sense over spirit, and the theory of free will; “The Possibility 
of Moral Restoration;” “The Idea of the Incarnation” with the the- 
ories that exclude or modify the divine element in the nature of 
Christ, and those that exclude or modify the human element in 
His nature; “The Idea of the Atonement” with the theory of An- 
selm, the substitutionary theory, and an numeration of the ele- 
ments of a true theory; “The Kingdom of ‘he Spirit;:” and “The 
Future Life.” These two volumes are full of strong, lucid, and 
stimulating thought on great themes. 


The Moral Order of the World. By ALEXANDER BALMAIN Bruce, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis in the Free Church College, 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo, pp. 431. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price 
cloth, $2. 

This book contains the second series of Gifford Lectures given 
by Professor Bruce, the first series a year previous being The 
Providential Order of the World. His thought is that the Provi- 
dential Order implies a God who provides, while a moral order may 
be conceived of as impersonal and be accepted in religions distinct- 
ly atheistic, as in Buddhism. This volume discusses the different 
views taken of the moral order of the world by ancient and by mod- 
ern thought. Its publication was delayed by the author’s illness, the 
last energy of his life being spent in preparing it for the press. 
Dying, he has left us a series of noble works, none of them more 
useful than The Humiliation of Christ, which contains the ablest 
modern exposition of the doctrine of the Kenosis. The book before 
us is a great argument for Christian theism, showing the utter fail- 
ure of the nontheistic schemes of moral order to be due to the 
absence from them of a moral governor. It presents, first, the Bud- 
dhistic and Zoroastrian schemes; then the Greeks and the Roman 
Stoics; then the Christian, beginning with the Hebrew prophets 
and passing to the Book of Job; then Christ’s Teaching Concern- 
ing Divine Providence, and on through the course of theological 
development since Christ. The exposition of the Book of Job goes 
deep into its vital thought. The two studies of Modern Dualism, 
in its scientific, philosophical, religious, and social aspects, are of 
much importance. The lecture which has most literary interest 
and the rarest charm is that on Modern Optimism as illustrated 
in the poetry of Robert Browning, which is an uncanonical gospel 
of glad tidings—a robust affirmation of high and joyous faith in 
a good God and in the soul and its Saviour. Christendom cannot 
help rejoicing that one of Scotland’s greatest theologians has left 
so large and valuable a legacy in his books, through which, being 
dead, he yet speaketh. Few scholars or theologians of the nineteenth 
century have builded so lofty and solid a monument for themselves. 
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PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Letters of Sidney Lanier. S« from his Correspondence, 1866-1881. Crown 
8v0O, pp. 245. New York: Cl Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $2. 

These selections, like t in the previous volumes, Music and 
Poetry and Retrospects « Prospects, are made and edited by 
Mrs. Sidney Lanier and r son, Henry Wysham Lanier. Colonel 

W. Higginson has said Lanier’s work will long live as that 

the Sir Galahad amons r American poets. These letters show 
that the man was synon) is with the poet, and that his life w 
in Milton’s phras« a true poem.” A purer, sweeter, or more ex- 
quisite nature, a nat silk, has not appeared in our litera- 
ture. He is ever nobl entle, heroic ami aspiring. It is well 
that his brief, brav« é t l, struggling life left so much of him- 
self available for enrichil the shelves of our libraries. The letters 
re in four classes: t e written to his valued friend, Mr. Gibson 
Peacock, editor of the PI lelphia Evening Bulletin; those which 
give the poet’s musical impressions; those which passed between 
Lanier and Bayard Tayl and those written to Paul Hamilton 
Hayne. They let us see ! relations with the little circle of gifted 
friends who loved and aided him. Mr. William R. Thayer says in 
his Introduction: “I know not where to look for a series of letters 
which, in so small a bulk, relate so humanly and beautifully the 
story of so precious a life.” Of April in Georgia we have a del us 
glimpse in a letter in 187 “Such a three days’ dolce far niente as 
I'm having! With plenty of love and no end of trees and vines, 
what more could a worl tered man desire, in this divine atmos- 
phere which seems like a t sigh of pleasure from some immense 
Lotos in the vague South?...I am convinced that God meant this 
land for people to rest in—not to work in. If life could be an idyl, 
then this were the place of places for it; but being, as it is, the 
hottest of all battles, a man might as well expect to plan a campaign 
in a dream as to make thing like his best fight here.” The de- 
lirious ecstasy of this born musician when he first came into the 


privileges of our great Northern cities is a rapturous spectacle. 
The day after hearing Theodore Thomas’s orchestra render Wagner’s 
music he wrote: “Flutes and Horns and Violins—celestial sighs 
and breaths slow-drawn, penetrated with that heavenly woe which 


the deep heart knoweth when it findeth not room in the world for 
its too-great love, and i rn with fasting for the Beloved: fine 
Purity, fiercely attacked | palpitating fascinations, and bracing 
herself and struggling and hting therewith, till what is maidenly 
in a man is become all gril! ind sweat-beaded like a warrior: dear 
Love, shot by some small arrow and in pain with the wound thereof: 


divine lamentations, far-off blowings of great winds, flutterings of 


tree and flower leaves and rs troubled with wing-beats of birds 
or spirits: floatings hither and thither of strange incense and odors 


and essences: warm floo sunlight, cool gleams of moonlight, 
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faint enchantments of twilight: delirious dances, noble marches, pro 
cessional chants, hymns of joy and of grief:—Ah, midst of all thes 
lived | last night, in the first chair next to Theodore Thomas's o1 
chestra.” When the orchestra, in which Lanier played the flut 
was engaged by St. Paul's, a highly ritualistic church in Baltim 

to help make the Christmas music grand, he was sorely disgust 

with the behavior of some German musicians of his orchestra, who 


watched the communion service with frivolous and heathenish ci 





osity, scowled comical] joked, and sat ogling each other and 
snickering behind the columns without a sign of interest or rey 
ence: and Lanier said to himself, “Dash these fellows, the) re 
utterly given over to heathenism, prejudice, and beer—they oug 
to be annihilated: if they » get ntrol of the age, life will be 
a mere |} i of the senses at whatever there is of nsual 
good in the world.” Of symphony of Gade’s, Lanier writes: “It is 
lovely, not with the passionate lovelins that bringeth pain, but wit 
the dainty yet strong loveline or a untain, all covered with 
flower 1 many-colored r l 1 leav and spa Z 
springs.” Of a Sunday concert to which he gave his services he 
says: “’Tis a charity concert, and are we not allowed to lift the 
poor out of the ditch on Sunday?” After reading the Life , t 
Schumann he wrote: “Schumann’s sympathies were not big eno 

he did not go through the awful struggle of genius, and lash and 
storm and beat about until his soul was gr n large enough to ¢ 
brace the whole of life and the All of things, that is, large en 


to appreciate the magnificent designs of God, and tall enough to 
stand in the trough of the awful cross-waves of circumstance and 


look over their heights alomg the whole sea of God’s manifold acts 


and deep enough to admit the peace that passeth understanding 
This is, indeed, the fault of all German culture, and the weakn« 
of all German genius. I cannot find that Schumann’s life was gr 
as a whole: I cannot see him caring for his land, for the poor, fi 
religion, for humanity: he was always a restless soul; and tl 
ceaseless war of incompleteness killed him whom a broader Love 


7 


might have kept alive as a glorious artist to this day.” 





friend, Bayard Taylor, Lanier wrote affectionately: “I hope God 


with no limitations as to walking on t 


will let you into Heaven 


grass or picking the flowers t yvou’ve got all you want.” Tayl 





writes Lanier: “I am ground to the dust with work and worry I 


live from day to day on the verge of physical prostration. Nothing 
saves me but eight to ten hours of death-like sleep, every night.” 
Lanier slowly rallying from hemorrhages at Tampa, Florida, amid 
“green leaves, gold oranges, the glitter of great and tranquil waters 
the liberal friendship of the sun, and the heavenly conversation of 
robins and mocking birds and larks,” writes: “I shall soon be strong 
enough to work again. In truth, I ‘bubble song’ continually during 


these divine days,and it is as hard to keep me from the pen asat 
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from his tipple.” Writing to the poet Hayne, he says: “Have you seen 
Browning’s The Ring and the Book? ...A hitch and a sharp crook 
in almost every sentence bring you up with a shock. But what 
a shock it is! Did you ever see a picture of a lasso, in the act of 
being flung? In a thousand coils and turns inextricably crooked 
and involved and whirled, yet, if you mark the noose at the end, 
you see that it is directly in front of the bison’s head and is bound 
to catch him. That is the way Robert Browning catches you. The 
first sixty or seventy pages of The Ring and the Book are alto- 
gether the most doleful reading, in point either of idea or of music, 
in the English language: and yet the monologue of Guiseppe Capon- 
sacchi, that of Pompilia Comparini, and the two of Guido Fran- 
ceschini, are unapproachable, in their kind, by any living or dead 
poet, me judice. Here Browning’s jerkiness comes in with inevitable 
effect. You get lightning-glimpses—and, as one naturally expects 
from lightning, zigzag glimpses—into the intense passion of their 
souls. It is entirely wonderful and without precedent.” That the 
born musician, Lanier, holds strange heresy concerning Tennyson 
appears in the following judgment: “Whatever turn I have for art 
is purely musical; poetry being with me a mere tangent into which 
I shoot sometimes. . . . William Morris lives too closely within 
hearing of Tennyson to write unbroken music; for Tennyson (let 
me not blaspheme against the gods!) is not a musical, though in 
other respects (particularly in that of phrase-making) a very won- 
derful writer.” This book will make the admirers of Lanier admire 
and love him more. 


A Ten Years’ War. An Account of the Battle with the Slum in New York. By 
Jacos A. Rus. Crown 8vo, pp. 267. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Company. Price, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


The first page bears these words: “To the Faint-hearted and those 
of Little Faith this volume is reproachfully inscribed by the author.” 
This man has earned the right to be heard; from long experience 
and study he has wisdom to impart. That he has known from boy- 
hood the infernal region whose devils he devotes his manhood to 
fighting is indicated by his own words: ‘‘ Twenty-nine years have 
passed since I slept in a police-station lodging house, a lonely lad, 
and was robbed, beaten, and thrown out for protesting; and when 
the vagrant cur that had joined its homelessness to mine, and had 
sat all night at the door waiting for me to come out—it had been 
clubbed away the night before—snarled and showed its teeth at 


the doorman, raging and impotent I saw it beaten to death on the 
steps.” Those police-station lodging houses, foul dens of vice and 
nests of crime, were abolished by Theodore Roosevelt when he 
was Police Commissioner. This is no doctrinaire book; it deals with 
ugly reality at close quarters in the wild beast’s lair. The author 
is a new sort of war correspondent; he is himself a protagonist in 
the great fight, and tells a spirited story of battle and of victory, 
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undeniable and beautiful, though not yet complete. His story is 
fact without a trace of fiction, and the music in his pages is not 
“the horns of elfland faintly blowing,” but millennial bugles play- 
ing at the head of the column of rescue coming through the defiles 
of the mountains, heard as the distant pibroch of the coming High- 
landers was heard at Lucknow. He writes of “The Battle with the 
Slum,” “The Tenement House Blight and Its Cure,” “The Tenant,” 
“The Genesis of the Gang,” “Letting in the Light,” “Justice for the 
Boy,” and “Reform by Humane Touch.” Mr. Riis says that this great 
war began in 1879, when the pulpits of New York arraigned the slum, 
roused the civic conscience, and alarmed the public. The worst of the 
tenements have been torn down. “Bottle Alley,” “Bandit’s Roost,” 
“Bone Alley,” “Thieves’ Alley,” and “Kerosene Row” are gone; 
“Hell’s Kitchen” and “Poverty Gap” are modified into the appear- 
ance of decency. Mulberry Bend is gone, and in its place is a little 
park where children play on sunny grass. Some of us remember 
the touching story Delia, the Bluebird of Mulberry Bend. What the 
place once was Mr. Riis tells us: “In fifteen years I never knew a 
week to pass without a murder there, rarely a Sunday. It was the 
wickedest, as it was the foulest, spot in all the city. In the slum the 
two are interchangeable terms, for reasons that are clear to me. 
The old houses fairly reeked with outrage and violence. When they 
were torn down I counted seventeen deeds of blood in that place 
which I myself remembered, and those I had forgotten probably 
numbered seven times more. Two years have passed since it was 
made into a park, and scarce a knife has been drawn, or a shot 
fired, in all that neighborhood, where the slum used to breed rob- 
bery and murder and the gang.” “To-day the Jew and the Italian 
are the problem of the slums. Yesterday it was the Irishman and 
the Bohemian. To-morrow it may be the Greek, who already under- 
sells the Italian from his pushcart, and the Syrian, who can give 
Greek, Italian, and Jew points at a trade.” Various forces have co- 
operated in the great fight. The Tenement House Commission, of 
which Richard Watson Gilder was the laborious and efficient chair- 
man, did good work in investigating, reporting, framing, and passing 
the law which accomplished the reform. Colonel George E. Waring 
was one of the heroes and martyrs in the cause of Christian civ- 
ilization. He made New York, for the first time in its history, a 
clean city. What had been regarded as an impossible task he did 
by the simple expedient of “putting a man instead of a voter behind 
every broom.” Then the dirty streets were swept. The ash barrels 
that had befouled the sidewalks disappeared. The trucks that 
obstructed the children’s only playground, the street, went with the 
dirt, despite the opposition of the truckman who had traded off 
his vote to Tammany in the past for stall room at the curbstone. Mr. 
Riis says that Colonel Waring did more for the cause of labor than 
all the walking delegates of the town together, by investing the de- 
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ning, but there was no shouting or violence. When on the morrow 
I met the proprietor of one of the oldest concerns on the Bowery 
he told me how he had been stricken in pocket as a result of the 
election. A gambler who had come on from the far West in an- 
ticipation of a wide-open town, and was ready to open a gambling 
hell in the Tenderloin, took his $40,000 away to Baltimore to locate 
his business there. Two others of his sort who had expected to 
invest $130,000 in New York carried their money also to the Mary- 
land metropolis, where they would be less restricted.” But by the 
permission and connivance of a Republican “boss” Tammany came 
back again, and Mr. Riis writes: “The Health Department is wrecked 
The police force is now worse than before Roosevelt took hold of 
it, and we are back in the mud out of which we pulled ourselves 
with such an effort.” Tammany is filling her pockets, raising as- 
sessments and taxes to an unheard-of figure, stinting the schools, 
and increasing the salaries of her officials with lavish hand. But 
the war, which has already won some victories that can never be 
taken away, will goon. Meanwhile, so long as the enemies of reform 
are in possession, the author says that the business of the friends 
of reform is to hold taut and take in slack right along, never letting 
go for a moment. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Charles Sumner. By MOORFIELD STOREY. 16mo, pp. 466. Boston and New York 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

This is the thirtieth volume in the biographies of American 
Statesmen edited by John T. Morse, Jr.; the set beginning with Ben 
jamin Franklin and ending with Thaddeus Stevens, thirty-one vol- 
umes in all. One feature of this volume is a perfect index. The 
entire series is admirable and valuable. This is a portraiture 
calm, just, and full—of the lofty character, the conscientious and 
courageous life, and the immortal services of the great senator of 
Massachusetts. Sumner’s antislavery spirit was inherited. In 
1820, when Charles was nine years old, his father, with far 
prescience, said of the slavery problem, “Our children’s heads will 
some day be broken on a cannon ball over this question.” Charles 
Sumner’s strenuous earnestness is seen even in boyhood, and in his 
plan of life while studying law: “Six hours, namely, the forenoon, 
wholly and solely to law: afternoon to classics; evening to his- 
tory, subjects collateral and assistant to law, etc. Recreation must 
not be found in idleness or loose reading.” An early friend said 
“A peculiar life and death earnestness characterized all that he did 
and said.” At the age of twenty-six he made his first visit to 
Europe, and is thus described by one who met him just before he 
sailed: “He appeared with a right royal presence, his countenance 
characterized by a genuine warmth and great readiness; in a word, 
it was that of a highly bred, well-informed gentleman of a somewhat 
33 
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older school than I was in the way of meeting; a young man, hand- 
somely dressed, erect, easy, conscious of his strength.” The im- 
pression which this young man made on the best circles in England 
is indicated in the testimony of Lady Wharncliffe: “I never knew an 
American who had the degree of social success he had; owing, I 
think, to the real elevation and worth of his character, his genuine 
nobleness of thought and aspiration, his kindliness of heart, the 
absence of dogmatism and oratorical display, his genuine amiabil- 
ity, his cultivation of mind, and his appreciation of England with 


a 


out anything approaching flattery of ourselves or depreciation of his 


ewn country.” His professional enthusiasm was lessened by the 
large and rich experiences of his foreign tour. Taking it up on his 
return, he wrote to Lieber My mind, soul, heart, are not improved 
by the practice of my profession; by overhauling papers and old 
letters, and sifting accounts in order to see if there be anything on 
which to plant an action. The sigh will come for a canto of Dante, 
a rhapsody of Homer, a play of Schiller. jut I shall do my duty.” 


He was essentially unselfish, and his letters show the breadth of his 
sympathies, the warmth of his feelings, the catholicity of his tastes. 
Jealousy is as far from him as indolence. Dr. Howe, the friend of 
the blind, once wrote to him: “I know not what you may be about, 
but I know what you are not about. You are not seeking your own 
pleasure or striving to advance your own interests; you are, I war- 
rant, on some errand of kindness—some work for a friend or for the 
public.” Sumner’s entrance upon public life was marked and 
brought about by several noteworthy speeches, the most brilliant 
being before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Harvard in 1846, in 
which he expressed himself freely on slavery and war, casting his 
address in the form of a tribute to four members of that society 
who had lately died. Of it Emerson wrote, “Sumner’s oration was 
marked with a certain magnificence which I do not know where to 
parallel;” and Everett said, “It was an amazingly splendid affair. 
I never heard it surpassed; I don’t know that I ever heard it 
equaled.” Of Sumner’s entrance into the United States Senate in 
1851 Von Holst writes, “The rigid fidelity to principle and the fiery- 
spirited moral earnestness of abolitionism, united to the will and 
capacity to pursue political ends with the necessary political means, 
received in him their first representative in the Senate.” Concern- 
ing that most terrific philippic on the outrages in Kansas delivered 
in the Senate on May 22, 1856, which brought upon him the brutal, 
barbarous, and almost fatal assault from Brooks, of South Carolina, 
a Missouri newspaper correspondent wrote: “That Sumner dis- 
played great ability and showed that in oratorical talent he was no 
unworthy successor of Adams, Webster, and Everett, no one who 
heard him will deny. In vigor and richness of diction, in felicity 
and fecundity of illustration, in breadth and completeness of view, 
he stands unsurpassed. . In his reply to Cass, Douglas, and Ma- 
son, who stung him into excitement, he was more successful than at 
any other time. The collision knocked fire from him; and well it 
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might, for he was abused and insulted as grossly as any man could 
be; but he replied successfully to the unmeasured vituperation of 
Douglas and the aristocratic and withering hauteur of Mason.” An 
English traveler in 1862 described Sumner thus: “That great 
sturdy, English-looking figure, with the broad, massive forehead 
over which the rich mass of nut-brown hair, streaked here and there 
with a line of gray, hangs loosely; with the deep blue eyes and the 
strangely winning smile, half bright, half full of sadness. He is a 
man of whom a child would ask the time in the streets, and to whon 
a woman would come unbidden for protection.” For Sumner’'s re 
election in 1863 John Bigelow gave the following reasons: “First, he 
was the most accomplished man in public life in America; second 
the ablest senator in Congress; third, of unblemished private char 
acter; fourth, of unblemished public character, which no breath of 
calumny had ever reached, and whom no one had ever dared to ap 
proach with a dishonorable proposition; fifth, a man whose zeal and 
talents had been expended, not upon selfish schemes, but upon meas 
ures and policies looking to the improvement of the condition of 
society—such ends as, whatever difference of opinion may prevail 
as to the adaptation of his means to secure them, must possess the 
sympathy and respect of all good citizens; sixth, he is very amiable 
and seventh, a man whose decorum of character and whose talents 
have done and are doing more than those of any other man in the 
Senate to avert the gradual decline of that body in the estimation of 
the country.” In 1864 Sumner wrote a friend: “There is a strong 
feeling among those who have seen Mr. Lincoln in the way of busi 
ness that he lacks practical talent for his important place. It is 
thought that there should be more readiness, and also more capacity 
for government.” When the murdered Lincoln was dying this scene 
was witnessed: “Senator Sumner was seated on the right of the 
President's couch, near the head, holding the right hand of the Pres 
ident in his own He was sobbing like a woman, with his head 
bowed down almost on the pillow of the bed on which Lincoln was 
lying.” Differing sometimes on questions of policy, these two men 
never lost mutual confidence and respect. Sumner firmly believed 
in the words of Lincoln: “Those who deny freedom to others deserve 
it not for themselves, and, under a just God, cannot long retain it.’ 
When Sumner’s health was giving way, in 1871, the Russian minis 
ter said: “Make him rest—he must. No man in Washington can 
fill his place—no man, no man. We foreigners all know he is hon 
est. We do not think that of many.” Emerson called him “the 
conscience of the Senate;”’ and Mr. Storey’s biography says at the 
end: “From the time he entered public life til! he died he was a 
strong force constantly working for righteousness. He had abso 
lute faith in the principles of free government as laid down in the 
Declaration of Independence, and he gave his life to secure their 
practical recognition. They were not to him glittering generalities 
but ultimate practical truths, and in this faith Lincoln and Sumner 
were one. To Sumner more than to any single man, except possibly 
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Lincoln, the colored race owes its emancipation, and such measure of 
equal rights as it now enjoys. To Sumner more than to any single 
man the whole country owes the prevention of war with England 
and France when such a war would have meant the disruption of 
the Union.” 

The Nicaragua Canal, Ulustrated. By WILLIAM E. Smamons. Crown 8vo, pp. 

335. New York and London: Harper & Brothers, Price, $1.25. 

The value of the proposed Nicaragua Canal to the navigation of 
the world will impress every careful reader of the present book. 
Nor will he be surprised to learn, as a consequence, that the project, 
instead of being new, is now centuries old. “Nicaragua has long 
claimed the attention of maritime nations,” writes Mr. Simmons, “on 
account of the facilities it offers for the building of a ship canal to 
connect the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. The want of such a com- 
munication was felt much further back in the history of civilization 
than is generally suspected In truth, it was the impelling force 
that, four hundred years ago, started Columbus out to search for a 
western passage to the Indies, and so led to the discovery of the 
New World. Long before the American coast was thoroughly ex- 
plored, the San Juan River was fixed on as offering a possible way 
of connecting the two oceans. This suggestion was made by the 
Portuguese, Antonio Galvao, as far back as 1550. In the interim 
other routes have been advocated, but careful surveys made by the 
United States government demonstrated almost a decade before the 
disastrous attempt at Panama that the Nicaragua route was the only 
practicable one. The subject was first officially considered by the 
United States government in 1825, when Sefior Cafiaz, the minister 
to Washington from the Central American Confederation, addressed 
a note to Mr. Clay, then Secretary of State, inviting his attention to 
the advantages of the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua for the 
construction of a canal. Except, however, that Mr. Clay instructed 
Mr. Williams, the United States chargé d'affaires in Central Amer- 
ica, to ascertain if surveys had been made and if confidence could be 
placed in their accuracy, no action was taken by the government.” 
Since that time, as shown by the author, the project has been a 
matter of repeated international consideration, while private enter- 
prise has already spent much time and money upon the work in hope 
of its near consummation. The possibility of the ultimate comple- 
tion of the great waterway therefore gives interest to a volume 
which might otherwise be dismissed with a few words of general 
commendation. From the standpoint of an actual traveler in 
Nicaragua and a careful student of its charms and its possibilities, 
Mr. Simmons describes for the reader the geology of Nicaragua, its 
government, physical aspects, fertility, climate, social and religious 
customs, and much more that goes to make up the life of an unfa- 
miliar section of the world. And the charm which attaches to the 
usual story of tropical life is manifestly evident. The reader yields 
himself to the witchery of southern landscape and air, and feels his 
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blood to run more quickly under the impulse of Mr. Simmons’s en- 
thusiastic description. ‘“‘Land of sunny skies and sparkling lakes,” 
the Jatter writes concerning Nicaragua; “of beautiful scenery; of 
mountains blue and verdant dales; of magnificent forests and 
flowery fields; of fruitful soil and innumerable fruits; of healthful 
and delightful climate! . . . The primeval tropical forest, with its 
gigantic trees, its exuberant vegetation, exquisite forms and glowing 
colors, is a living wonder. Its majestic mountains and smoldering 
volcanoes, with their canopies of smoke, lift one’s thoughts to the 
plane of sublimity. The simple, polite, and fun-loving people, their 
strange and interesting mode of life, the queer Spanish-American 
towns and picturesque Indian villages will furnish no end of enter- 
tainment and amusement to the pleasure-seeker. The antiquarian 
will find a rich field for investigation in the Toltec and Aztec re- 
mains, the forgotten places of worship, the overturned and half- 
buried statues, overgrown sepulchers, and strangely carved rocks. 
The student of natural history will find an inexhaustible store of 
wealth in the wonderful flora and fauna of the country. To the 
sportsman it is a veritable ‘happy hunting ground’ below, stocked 
with an astonishing variety of game both in forest and stream, while 
to the yachtsman it offers one of the most changeful and charming 
winter cruises to be had anywhere in the world.” It is not super- 
fluous to repeat that this is an opportune book. In the onward move- 
ment of the world to the realization of its sublimer destinies, some 
such monumental work must come early in the new century as the 
completion of a canal between the two oceans. 


Theodore Beza, The Counsellor of the French Reformation, 1519-1605. By HENRY 
MARTYN BAIRD, Professor in New York University, Author of History of the 
Rise of the Huguenots of France,ete. 12mo, pp. 376. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

No one who reads this volume will have the disposition to under- 
estimate the greatness of its hero or the importance of the epoch 
which it portrays. The times were those of stress and struggle, 
when Protestantism in France was fighting some of its first great 
battles, and when there was no place for craven souls in the field. 
How crucial were these times Professor Baird shows in detail, and 
how supreme a leader was Beza for the emergencies which con- 
fronted the Protestant faith. We cannot but regard him with 
veneration. As an educator, author, controversialist, preacher, and 
Christian disciple he was a central figure in his generation. Not by 
any empty words of eulogy, but rather by the plain and consecutive 
narrative of what he accomplished, does Professor Baird demonstrate 
this to have been the fact. And yet too little is known of his leader- 
ship; for, to repeat the surprise of the author, “there seems to be 
no life of Theodore Beza accessible to the general reader, either in 
English or in French.” To remedy this defect the professor has 
contributed a welcome volume. In its scope it sweeps the whole life 
of Beza, containing among its chapters those that are entitled, 
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“Childhood and Youth seza in Paris,” “Beza’s Activity at Lau 
sanne,” “Becomes Calvin’s Coadjutor—Rector of the University of 
Geneva,” “Speech at the Colloquy of Poissy,” “Counsellor of Condé 
and the Huguenots in the First Civil War,” “Beza Succeeds Calvin 


Edits Greek New Testament,” “Controversies and Controversial Writ 


ings,” “Beza and the Huguenot Psalter,” “The Patriotic Preacher 

Henry IV’s Apostasy Beza's Later Years in Geneva,” and “Closing 
Days.” To gain an ac ite and full understanding of these succeed 
ing incidents in the hero the professor has gone to such original 
sources as Beza’s autobiographical notes, letters, and treatises His 
labor in their translation and chronological arrangement must have 


been very great; yet with that disposition for historical authorship 


which has already won him notice he has prosecuted his present 


task to a completion that is most satisfactory. There is merely 
room to quote his description of Beza’s personal traits which ind 
vidualized him among the great reformers of his time: ‘* Theo 
dore Beza, whose career | influence I purpose to trace, did pn 
possess precisely the same remarkable natural endowments that 


fitted Martin Luther and John Calvin for the accomplishment of 
their brilliant undertakings, but in a different sphere his task was 
of scarcely inferior importance, and was accomplished equally well 
Like Melanchthon, he belonged to another and not less essential 


class of men whose great office it is to consolidate and render perma 


nent what has been begun and carried forward to a certain point of 
development by others. But between Beza and Melanchthon ther 
was a marked contrast of allotted activity. Melanchthon was bor! 
fourteen years later thar Juther, and survived him by the same 


number of years. He was, therefore, a younger contemporary of the 
great German reformer, and his office was preeminently that of sup 


plementing what seemed rally lacking in the master whom he 


loved and revered, moderating that master’s inordinate fire, by his 
prudence restraining the older reformer’s intemperate zeal, by his 
superior learning and scholarship qualifying himself to become in 
a peculiarly appropriate sense the teacher of the doctrines which 
Luther had propounded Beza was still nearer to Calvin in point of 
birth, for only the space of ten years separated them. But he out 
lived Calvin more than four times that number of years, and ended 
his life at over fourscore, and early in another century. Thus, while 
Melanchthon is naturally to be regarded as a companion of Luther 
Beza presents himself to view chiefly as a theological successor of 
Calvin, in whose doctrinal system he introduced little change and 
which he merely accentuated, and as an independent leader of the 
French Reformed Churches during over a third of a century. More 
perhaps, than any of the other prominent leaders of the great religious 
movement of his time, Beza is entitled to be styled the ‘ courtly re- 
former.’” The professor has written with unfailing discrimination, 


and only words of praise are to be spoken of his volume, wherein Theo- 
dore Beza becomes to us increasingly real, influential, and heroic. 
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Report on the Island of Porto Rico: Its Population, Civil Government, Commerce, 
Industries, Productions, Roads, Tariff, and Currency. With Recommendations 
by Henry K. CARROLL, Special Commissioner for the United States to Porto 
Rieo. Respectfully submitted to Hon. WILLIAM MCKINLEY, President of the 
United States. svo, pp. sl Washington ; Government Printing Office. 
Though this voluminous report is in the nature of a government 

document, rather than a publication for miscellaneous reading, its 
importance justifies a cordial notice. As a special commissioner 
for the United States appointed “‘to investigate the civil, industrial, 
financial, and social conditions of Porto Rico,” Dr. Carroll twice 
visited the island, and through a period of several months prose- 
cuted his necessary investigations. There is more in his very 
ample report than may here be enumerated. Much of it is made 
up of testimonies invited from persons of varying occupations 
and social rank upon the different phases of life in Porto Rico. So 
minute was Dr. Carroll's observation during his exhaustive jour- 
neys through the municipal districts of the island that it is not easy 
to detect the omission of any needed information from this report. 
“The United States,” he writes, “is to be congratulated on the ac- 
quisition of Porto Rico. It is a beautiful island, well worthy the 
admiration of its new possessors, accustomed to the most varied 
and picturesque scenery in their own wide domain.” And no one 
can read the commissicner’s report without the conviction that the 
future has many good things in store for Porto Rico. When, how- 
ever, Dr. Carroll proposes for it “a territorial form of government 
similar to that established in Oklahoma.” and “a delegate to Con- 
gress” elected by the legal voters of the island, he suggests an ex- 
periment that to many will seem hazardous. It is but a step from 
territorial government to Statehood; and whether the Constitution 
permits such a step yet remains to be shown—to say nothing of the 
expediency of the measure. Dr. Carroll has, nevertheless, fur- 
nished a document which is authoritative and comprehensive. 


MISCELLANEOTS. 
Ulric the Jarl A Story of the Penitent Thief. By Wrouam 0 STODDARD. 

Crown 8vo, pp. 459. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Curts & Jennings 

Price, cloth, $1.50. 

The story begins Around the Viking House-fire, and goes on with 
the Going Out of the Ice, the Launching of the Ship, the Fall of the 
Ice King, the Saxon Shore, the Taking of the Trireme, the Great 
Sacrifice of the Druids, the Passing of Lars the Old, the Jew and the 
Greek, the Storm in the Middle Sea, the Dead God in Africa. Carmel 
and Esdraelon, the Rabbi from Nazareth, the Tomb Song of Sigurd, 
the Passing of Oswald, the Messenger of the Procurator, the Cunning 
of Julius, the Lion and the Tiger, the Jarl and the Rabbi, the Javelin 
of Herod, the Places of Sacrifice, the Mob of Samaria. the House of 
Pontius the Spearman, the School of Gamaliel, the Secret Mess nger, 
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the House of Ben Ezra, the Son of Abbas, and the Passover Feast. 
Then a closing chapter entitled, ‘‘A Little While.” It is a new story 
moving toward and centering upon the Christ—one of ten thousand 
times ten thousand illustrations of the fact that from every point of the 
compass, from all iands and periods of time, the human mind turns ever 
to Jesus and to Calvary as the magnetic center of history, the eternal 
center of human knowledge and faith and love and imagination. The 


story is well written and impressive. 


The Amateur Practical Garde k. Containing the Simplest Directions for the 
Growing of the Commonest Things about the House and Garden. By C. E. 
HuNwN and L. H. BAILEY. 12mo, pp. 250. New York: The Macmillan Company 


Price, cloth, $1. 


The garden-maker can follow the instructions of this little handbook 
to advantage. Avoiding scientific phrase and elaborate discussion, it 
puts into simple language the things that many need to know. ‘ The 
same questions,” writes Professor Bailey—of the Horticultural Depart- 
ment of Cornell University, and one of the two editors of the book— 
‘‘are asked every year, and they will always be asked—the questions 
about the simplest garden operations. Upon this desire for common- 
place advice the horticultural journals live. A journal which publishes 
only things which are new would find little support. Some of these 
common questions I have tried to answer in this little book. I wish 
them answered in the simple and direct phrase of the gardener. There- 
fore I asked my friend, C. E. Hunn, gardener to the Horticultural De- 
partment of Cornell University, who lives with plants, to write advice 
for one who would make a garden ; and this he did in a summer vaca- 
tion. These notes, edited and amplified, now make this book.” Not 
only financial return, but, what is not less desirable, the cultivation of 
the taste for artistic gardening, will follow obedience to the counsels of 
this practical little treatise. 

Roses. By AMy LE FEUVRE, author of Probable Sons, Teddie’s Button, The Odd 
One, ete. Mllustrations by Sydney Cowell. 12mo, pp. 266. New York: Wilbur B. 
Ketcham. Price, cloth, 75 cents 

The author is a popular writer for and about children. Her bright 
stories teem with the quaint sayings and interesting experiences of the 
children who live and play and prattle and discuss so delightfully in 
them. Sixteen charming new stories make up this pretty volume. Their 


very titles entice the lover of child life. 
Elvira Hopkins of Tompkins’ ¢ rs. By IzoRA CHANDLER. Author of Three 
of Us { Dog of Constantino; ete. 12mo, pp. 195. New York: Wilbur B. 


Ketcham, Price, cloth, ornamental, 75 cents. 

The dedication implies that the author’s real name is not revealed. 
The book purports to be written by the ‘‘ comfortably-off maiden lady” 
whose face is sketched on the cover. Its shrewdness is none the less 


effective for being written in the quaint country dialect of central New 
York; indeed its style recalls David Harum. 











The Bishop Warmly Commends 





Ecce Clerus; 
Or, The Christian Minister in Many Lights. 


By A STUDENT OF THE TIMES. 


The Bishop writes: ~ This most excellent book, * Eece Clerus,’ l have read 


from the first word to the last. It is a masterpiece It is full of helpful sugges 
tions ; it kindles the intellect it warms the heart and inspires the holiest aspira 
tions and ambitions; it is good for body, soul, and spirit, I most sincerely wis 


that all Methodist preachers might own and read this book. It would prove a gt 


4a | 
blessing to themselves and to the people who hear them preac h W. F Malla 


Crown Svo. Cloth. $1.50. 





Retribution and Other Addresses. 


By SAMUEL G. SMITH, D.D., LL.D. 

RETRIBUTION. An Address delivered before the Wesley Guild, Univer 
Michigan. 

THE NEW UNITIES. President's Address to the Pan-American Co 
Religion and Education, Toronto 

MODERN PROBLEMS. President's Address to the Civic-P! lanthropie C 
ference, Battle Creek, Mich 

ECONOMICS AND CRIME. An Address delivered before the Nationa 
Prison Association, Milwaukee, Wis 

THE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT. An Address delivered befor 


Settlement Association, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIL. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, An Address delivered before the Loyal Legion, Saint 


Paul, Minn. 





i2mo. Cloth, $1. 


The Most Satisfactory Bible 


for your own use or for a gift to your pastor, 
teacher, scholar, or friend, is the new 


SELF-PRONOUNCING BIBLE. 


It is American made, contains the latest and best helps by bright American 





scholars, and every difficult word 


is pronounced according to the best American 
authorities. A postal-card request for a descriptive price list will be promptly 
complied with 

Sizes, styles, and prices to suit all purses. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 


































The Post-Millennial Advent. 





When the Church May Expect the Second Coming 
of Christ. 
By Rev. ALEXANDER HARDIE. 
FOREWORD. 
This book is written because— 


1. There is a great deal of harmful pre-millennial literature. 


N 
; 


Some persons are quite disturbed in mind about the second advent. 


~ 


It is hoped that aid may be given to some who are perplexed, and who 
have not access to the great authors on this subject. 


Vest-pocket size. Cloth. 25 cents, 





A Harmony of the Books 


SAMUEL, KINGS, and CHRONICLES, 


The Books of the Kings of Judah and Israel. 


By WILLIAM DAY CROCKETT, A.M. 


“William Day Crockett is the author of an attraetive volume entitled 
‘A Harmony of the Books of Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles.’ His work is in 
line with the revival of interest in the Bible as literature. We have the history 
of the Jewish people arranged here in such form that the whole story can be read 
in chronological order. The text used is, we are glad to see, that of the Revised 
Version. There is an analytical outline of the six books, a full appendix and 
index. There is room, of course, for varied opinions as to the arrangement of such 
a work as this, but Mr. Crockett has shown skill and judgment that will commend 
his work to the great mass of students of the Bible.”— Public Opinion. 


Square 8vo. Cloth. 365 pages. $2. 





The Superintendent or Librarian can obtain an excellent 
catalogue of Young People’s Publications by 
simply sending us a postal-card request. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 





































SIN. 


By Bishop R. S. FOSTER. 


Studies in Theology, Vol. 6. 


A competent critic writes: ‘The Church 





will receive with eager hand this sixth volume 
n Bishop Foster's great series of theological 
studies, and will hope and pray that the life 
of the venerable Bishop may be spared till 
he shall have completed all the work he has 
planned. The present volume shows all the 





keen intellectual power, the vigor, the broad 

thought, and up-to-date spirit which ever BISHOP FOSTER. 
made Randolph Foster one of the mightiest 

among the leaders of the Methodist Episcopal Church. In this volume 
he discusses five themes: Adam; Inclusions of the Creative Act; What 
Is Sin; Guilt; Punishment. His studies of these profound questions are 
clear and incisive. His thought is liberal yet not radical, and his position 
is unassailable, Thousands of students have profited by studying Bishop 
Foster's former works, and we do not fear to prophesy that this volume 
will be a monument.” —P7ttsburg Advocate. 


Svo. Cloth. §3. 


What Many Heads of Families 








And those who have not the gift of prayer 
have long desired, is found in 


The Church at Home. 


By Bishop JOHN H. VINCENT. 


A Different and Attractive Scripture Lesson, a 
Hymn, and a Prayer for Every Day 
in the Year. 


Also, Readings and Meditations for New 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, Easter, Whitsun- 
day, Independence Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas Day, Days of Affliction, and 





BISHOP VINCENT. Memory Texts for Every Day in the Year. 


New Edition. Extensively Ulustrated. Quarto. Cloth. §1.90. 





EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 
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The Authorized Edition 


at a price that brings this really great work within the 





reach of Preachers, Superintendents, Bible-class Teachers, 


Bible Readers, and Bible Students generally. 


The Expositor’s Bible 


EDITED BY THE REV. ROBERTSON NICOLL, LL.D. 
The Old T stament i New Testament Complete in 25 Volumes. 


1 ‘ WN O PAGES EACI 


This series consists of Expository Lectures on all the 
Books of the Bible, by the foremost Preachers and Theo 
logians of the day. While having regard to the latest 
results of scholarship, the volumes are essentially popular 
and adapted to Bible-class teachers as much as to the 
clergy. 


This Set is Incomparable. 
They Give the Best Matter Possible. 


Always Find Them Helpful. We have |] 





Best Practical Exposition, 


The original edition of 49 volumes now issued, unabridged 
in 25 volumes, Ff nished in complete sets only 
Price, $27.50, net. Special cash price, $25. 


EATON & MAINS, PUBLISHERS, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 





Enemies and Evidences 
of Christianity. 








Thoughts on Questions of the Hour. 


By JOHN DUNCAN QUACKENBOS, 


Columbia University. 


ervine ft 


CROWN 8Svo. CLOTH, $1. 


EATON & MAINS, Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CURTS & JENNINGS, Cincinnati, 0. 





The Leaders of Thought 


unite with the press in commending for its great ability, scholarship, 


i thoroughness 


The Foundations of the Christian 
Faith. 


By CHARLES W. RISHELL, A.M., Ph.D., 


Professor of Historical Theology in Boston University School of Theology 


This scholarly treat of more than 600 octavo pages is a brave 
liberal, but uncompro! y, and in the main ‘ orthodox,’ defens 
the historical interpreta of Christianity 


against the foes ol 


‘eriticism,’ materia! s iwnosticism, and unbelief The work 
is methodical, thor telligent, tactful, and permeated by a 
eandid and moderat: ‘heological students will fin« 
structive and refreshi Lite iv ld 


“This volume is t most comprehensive treatment of moder? 
apologetics that we hav en, as a brief statement of the contents 
will show After a it luction, which deals with general ques 
tions of knowledge, fait! velief, and unbelief, there are no fewer 
than eight divisions, ¢ rranged in sections and each subdivided 
into chapters The first Vision discusses Atheism, Agnosticisn 
P intheism, and Deism I nsiderable length - the second, Scientific 
Agnosticism and Seientific Theories ; the third sweeps the historical 
field in relation to Mira ; and the Christian Records ; the fourth 
discusses the theories of ntichristian Ethics; the fifth considers 
opposing Religious ‘ . ke Positivism, Theosophy, Ethical 
Culture ; the sixth ex; s Man’s Spiritual Nature, Lmmortality 
and Sin; the seventh diss ses the divine Existence and Personality 
the last is a most comprehensive study of Revelation in eight see 
tions or thirty chapters n ch a wide survey all the leading 
antichristian systems and writers come under review. While it is 
not easy to characterize ‘ v« as a whole. some parts show dis 
tinguished ability ar fo The last division in particular is a 
luminous study of a vit juestion, the positive argument being 
excellently presented apart from much criticism of Opposing views 
In the other divisio1 t critical element preponderates The 
volume is evidently tl I ilt of wide reading and much indepen 
dent study, and furnishes abundant material for thought. The 
stvle is clear, strong, sensible yd volume deserves a place amon 
our best works of Christian apology.” —London Quarterly Revit 
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